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M | SS B R AD DO N feeling or principle—with some, of fancy. We | this work was yet being discussed, ‘* Aurora | houses produced them simultaneously. These 
. deal simply with facts. The books of the lady of | Floyd” appeared, and the hit was decided, the | were followed by ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy.” 

aa whom the present brief sketch is given, have been | fame of the authoress established. Miss Braddon | But though her name had been hitherto unknown 

TH subject of our illustration is one of those | eminently successful. The first that arrested pub- | became most decidedly the lioness of the day. |to the world at large, she had not sprung into a 


ladies who within the last few years have ' lic attention was ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret.” Whilst | Both hor novels were dramatized, and rival | skilled authoress as suddenly as the armed men 


sprung suddenly into notice in 
the literary world—who have, so 
to speak, wakened up one morn- 
ing to find themselves luminaries 
in the firmament of public opinion. 
Some years sinee, Charlotte 
Bronté, after repeated rebuffs, 
after denials and dishearten- 
ments enough to make an ordinary 
woman despair, after nine dis- 
tinct refusals from nine auto- 
crats of the reading world—pub- 
lishers—after all this, little, timid, 
plain, nearsighted, weak and 
short-lived Charlotte Bronté sud- 
denly found herself the theme of a 
thousand tongues, her book crea- 
ting a positive furore, and herself 
sought, invited, féted as though 
she had been a queen. Her deli- 
cate retiring nature shrunk from 
the ovation. Afterwards Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe became the cause 
of the greatest sensation that a 
book ever produced. No writer 
who has gone before, or, a8 yet, 
come since, even including the 
subject of our present memoir, 
has created such an extraordinary 
and astonishing interest as that 
evoked by the publishing of 
‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin.” Walk- 
ing in the streets men and boys 
were perusing the green or red 
bound volume. It was impossible 
to get into an omnibus without 
seeing at least two copies the 
subjects of eager study. Old 
and young, rich and poor, men 
and women, read that book. It 
was found in the parlour, in the 
drawing-room, the kitchen and 
the counting- house. ‘‘ Dred,” 
Mrs. Stowe’s next work, had many 
readers on account of the first, 
and yet but comparatively few. 
After that, the lady’s fame waned, 
and we hear little of her now. 
Then Miss Evans held the world 
awhile, under an assumed mascu- 
line name, With able writings, but 
not with any startling originality, 
that is, not sufficient to found a 
school. Then came Mrs. Henry 
Wood, achieving @ decided literary 
success with domestic tales, of 
chit-chatty style, and full of 
minute detail of every-day life. 
But amongst all the more con- 
spicuous modern lady writers, 
Miss Braddon has at once made 
the most decided move, and the 
longest enchained the public 
attention, with an interest which 
even now, after a long series of 
publications, is by no means di- 
minished. She is most decidedly 
the foundress of the Sensational 
school of the day, and has already 
started, during aliterary career ofa 
few years, a host of imitators, 
whose name is legion. Whether her 
style is admired or reprehended, 
is a question with which our pre- 
sent article has nothing to do. 
That is entirely a matter of 


PORTRAIT OF MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


rose from the dragon’s teeth. 
Three earlier works, at least, ex- 
isted—namely, ‘‘ The Captain 
of the Vulture,” ‘ The Trail 
of the Serpent” (recently pub- 
lished), and ‘ Lady Lisle,” 
‘Ralph the Bailiff,’ and the 
‘Mystery of Lernwood Manor,” 
had shown signs of ability in 
Temple Bar Magazine. ‘Lady 
Audley’s Secret" was first pub- 
lished as the leading serial tale in 
asmall periodical entitled, ‘‘ Robin 
Goodfellow,” edited by Charles 
Mackay, but which proved unsuc- 
cessful, and did not live sufficiently 
long to complete the novel in num- 
bers. The early disappointments 
and apparent failures of many 
ladies who have afterwards risen 
to an eminent literary position, 
are not the least interesting 
episodes of their lives, and afford 
a useful lesson to young aspirants 
after excellence ofany kind. ‘‘Elea- 
nor’s Victory” was, ere long, given 
to the reading world, and after- 
wards, ‘‘Henry Dunbar,” a re- 
print of a story called ‘ The 
Outcasts,” published first in 
the London Journal. It is 
rumoured that ‘‘ Diavola,” a tale 
publishing at the present mo- 
ment, is a contribution from her 
pen; with what truth we cannot 
say. ‘The Lady’s Mile,” the 
last of Miss Braddon’s novels, has 
been well received, At the present 
moment she is resting on her 
oars, attentive tothe production of 
aserial entitled Belgravia, which 
has been warmly received, 
and bids fair to be as warmly sup- 
ported. Rather a curious fact 
about the publication of this is, 
that the name having been well 
advertised, some more enter- 
prising than scrupulous indi- 
vidual, hit upon the plan of start- 
ing an independent monthly 
yolume under the same name. 
Against this piracy of title wo 
understand that Miss Braddon 
has no remedy but to caution the 
public that her magazine will 
bear the name of the editor, M. 
E. Braddon, on cover and title- 
page, and that intending pur- 
chasers must distinctly ask for 
‘ Miss Braddon’s Belgravia.” It 
is rather remarkable that this 
lady’s success has been sufficient 
to make it worth while to utter 
counterfeit coin bearing her mint 
mark,—® success in spite of the 
opposition of literary critics 
generally, and of adverse reviews 
in all quarters. Her popularity 
will no doubt render the study of 
her portrait interesting, both to 
her admirers and her opposers, 
as that of a woman who has 
achieved a decided literary succesg 
and established a new school of 
fiction in the very teeth of oppo- 
sition. 
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CHAPTER I. 


JEREMYS COURTSHIP. 


ay AEN like Jeremy.Chance, who are shut out 
Ay from much intercourse with the other sex, 
however awkward in paying attention to women, 
when opportunity offers, experience, from the 
presence of inordinate self-love, the keenest en- 
joyment of that gratification. Hence the actual 
grotesqueness often attending their endeavours. 
Hence the bow, which costs the courtier nothing, 
and is to him a mere natural expression, is with 
the other a matter of studied moment, bringing 
less pleasure from the reflection of how it has 
influenced the object of his admiration, than 
from the thought of how well it has been per- 
formed. 

The party to the theatre was to come off the 
night after Mr. Fortescue’s mysterious client had 
paid her visit to Stone-buildings, and at an early 
hour of the afternoon, the clerk had asked, and 
obtained, leave to absent himself from further 
occupation. There was, indeed, little to be done. 
"he deed which Jeremy had grumbled over, was 
finished; how, was problematical, for the inter- 
ruption and speculations of the writer had ren- 
dered the effect of a somewhat patched and jerky 
character, whereat the eminent counsel whose 
duty it was to form an opinion on the merits of 
she case, knit his legal brows, and growled out 
serious disapproval. But, finished it was, and 
nothing pressing remained; while Mr. Fortescue, 
who had appeared much later than usual, look- 
ing extremely unwell, seemed rather relieved than 
otherwise at the thought of being left to himself. 

So exchanging his old office coat for that 1n- 
tended for Sunday wear, and providing himself 
with a new pair of second-rate kid gloves, and a 
tie of the loudest possible description, the clerk 
sallied forth to the nearest hairdresser’s, and 
completed his toilet by being shaved, and having 
his stiff, dust-coloured hair twisted into what he 
catled “ curl.’ How many graces did Mr. Chance 
study ashe made himself up for conquest! How 
many smiles passed over that face, the like of 
which must certainly have furnished Shakespeare 
with illustration, so did it 

«<__ cream and mantle like the standing pool !” 
Tittle involuntary waves of the hand spoke of the 
extreme self-satisfaction with which the mind 
was arranging its proposed scene of pleasant in- 
terludes and pretty speeches. Yes! the dreamer 
is frequently happier than the actor, and Mr. 
Chance, at the thought of his triumph—pros- 
pective it is true, but yet, of course, unquestion- 
able—was supremely happy. 

Proceeding to Hungerford-market as fast as 
the dignity always inspired by dress, and an 
unusually tightened waistcoat would allow him, 
he was speedily joined by Mary Moggs, her 
mother, aud a friend of the former, familiarly 
denominated by those who had had the honour 
of an introduction, Netty. 

Mary Moggs having a strong family resem- 
blance to her mother, whose physiognomy re- 
minded one of a ship’s well-worn figure-head, 
acted as a foil to the superiorly-gifted Annette, 
who was a pretty git, clear-complexioned 
and blue-eyed, with a certain amount of piquancy 
about her, which would have speedily taken 
Jeremy captive, even had he not already pre- 
determined to establish a flirtation with some- 
body, so that the grand preparations of the even- 
ing should not terminate uselessly. The 
‘woman who deliberates is lost; poor Jeremy 
was lost without pausing to deliberate! 

‘The rising generation, as is usual, with some 
unlucky exceptions, just to prove the rule, is 
an improvement, at least in intelligence, upon 
the last. Mary Moggs had received a boarding- 
school education, was upper housemaid in a 
wealthy London family, and from mixing with 
those above, rather than below, her, was inclined 
to press the servyants’-ball importance over the 
lower, or kitchen department, to which she con- 
sidered her mother to belong; forgetting it was 
that mother’s thrift and sacrifice of her earnings 
ina humble calling which had given her daughter 
her rise in life. Thus it is with the young, 
in every sphere; and while all else is pro- 
gressive, it is sad to see gratitude and duty 
retrogade, as they unquestionably do, nay, some- 
times obliterated by a presumption upon powers 
and position, the attainment of which ought to 
have confirmed those natural affections. 

Netty Newton had been Mary’s schoolfellow, 
and possessing naturally higher mental powers, 
had speedily passed her friend. She had not fol- 
lowed Wolsey’s advice, and thrown away ‘© ambi- 
tion,” but possessed ‘aspirations ” not exactly 
justified by her own capacity or prospects. Do 
we ever learn to measure distances in life? 

It is not well in this place to discuss the ques- 
tion of expediency a8 to the education of the 
lower classes, So jar as such is grounded upon 
the instilment of moral relations it acts well, but 
lacking that element, it may be affirmed, without 
narrow-mindedness, that by far the more 
numerous cases result in disappointment, as well 
as confirmed dissatisfaction with their lot in life, 
of the over-educaied. All plants are not of the 
aspiring order, and if you try to train against a 
wall those which would grow sturdiest and best 
if permitted to follow the humble’ course nature 
jntended for them, you only realise a hybrid and 
spurious growth, which very frequently spoils 
tho true character of both species. If the plant 
possess capabilities to soar, it will assuredly 
declare them, if only placed in a congenial soil ; 
if the human sapling have an intellectual bias, 
only give nature fair play, and it will tower 


instead of trail; but do not force an indiscrimi- 
nate development, it 


in her pocket, however well-disposed to entertain 
that royal guest as a bosom friend. She is only 
a servant, an upper one certainly, 
dependant upon wages, and the nearest 
office. She has been to one to-day, 
amusing the company by her 
search of the places submitted for her selection. 
In America servants engage their employers—the 
household history of England would show masters 
and mistresses undergoing a similar process. 


some of them,” she says, not arrogantly, for when 
it is considered that Netty has lived in the same 
family ever since she has been in service at all, 
now nine years, and only leaves because of the 
death of her mistress, under 
little sum las been invested for her, 
does not exaggerate the claims she advances on 
this score. 


marked a circle round Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
where we used to stop always for the season, and I 
determined I would look after nothing beyond it. 
When they saw Mrs. Devereux’s recommendation 
at the office, they gave me 
think servants must be very scarce.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


pleased confusion was, however, covered by a tre- 
mendous outburst from the orchestra, in which 
harmony was certainly omitted. A vehement 
performer on the fife appeared, with knitted 
brows and pursed up mouth, to be seized with a 
sudden fury at his instrument, and bent upon 
bringing it to submission, 
squeal like a scolded child. Then an enormous 
drum “took up the wondrous tale,” and under 
divers artistic thumps and bumps, mumbled and 


will end in ruin. 
Netty for the present must put her ambition 


but still 
register 
and is 
experience in 


the most peaceful of animals, all but burst in one 
grand climax of agonized uproar, at the close of 
which the curtain rose in triumph. 

Netty, thoroughly enjoying the theatrical dis- 
play, gave her entire attention to the stage, and 
though Mr. Chance, nevertheless, found time for 
an occasional whisper, itmet with curt response. 
Once, indeed, under cover of a glass of lemonade, 
and a couple of sour oranges, he managed to 
press a neat little hand, which resented but 
slightly the familiarity. All which was noticed 
by Mary Moggs, whose nose, naturally retrousse, 
became more aspiring than usual in consequence, 
while she whispered her conviction to her mother 
that ‘her ’andsome friend (with a sneer) was 
coming it,” she supposed ; ‘‘ though what every 
one saw in Annette Newton, she, for one, 
couldn’t make out.” 

The piece was a relic of Christmas, 
put upon 
transformation. How Netty revelled in the 
glittering patterns of the dances; how prettily 
she exclaimed as a castle faded into a forest ; 
and how she rivetted the clerk's incipient chains 
by the timid start and innocent exclamation 
which exyressed her fright at the stage fire-arms, 
prompting her to nestle closely to his side for 
protection. 

Poor Jeremy ! he could have kissed her on the 
spot; but, alas, not even in a theatre is happi- 
ness without alloy, and some disturbing spirit 
intrudes upon the fictitious, as upon the real, 
paradise !” Whilst he whispered soothing words, 
hoping every moment for a repetition of the 
pleasant alarm, that the same consolation might 
be again required, he found Netty’s pretty face 


“You know I have a better character, than 


whose will a snug 
perhaps she 


“JT took a pencil,” she went on naively, ‘and 


plenty of addresses. J 


«« Well my dear, now’s the time to get suited,” 
said Mrs. Moggs. ‘March is in, and if there 
arn’t plenty of places at this time of year, there'll 
never be.” 

««T hope you'll choose a town residence, Miss 
Natty,” the clerk remarked, gallantly replenishing 
her glass with spiced elder wine, ‘‘that is, one 
where the family remains pretty stationary in 
London. This is an acquaintance I hope to im- 
prove,” and his eyes beamed that ‘“ superior 
love’? with which, Milton informs us, our great 
great ancestor Adam regarded the initiative rib ot 
the human race. 

“ Yow’re very kind, Mr. Chance,” but though 
she blushed, Netty scarcely seemed to recognize 
the pleasure of the prospective intimacy. 

“ Well, really I think we ought to be off,” said 
Miss Moggs, who appeared to view the incipient 
flirtation with some impatience. “* Six o'clock 
has struck, and, if we're not to get good places, 
we may as well stop away altogether.” 

Mindful of politeness, though his taste would 
have suggested a different arrangement, Jeremy 
offered his arm to the elder * lady,” and, followed 
by the two girls, our party proceeded down the 
Strand. The walk, though brief, sufliced to 
exercise Mr. Chance’s characteristic talent for 
acquiring useful information, nor Must we deny 
that his curiosity was less active than the readi- 
ness of Mrs. Moggs to impart it. He was soon 
told of the little testamentary arrangement 
regarding Annette, and it was allowable if the 
clerk’s sentiments sustained no decrease, from 
what he learned. 

“A saving, good girl, Mr. Chanée, All in the 
Funds, and as safe as a church. Bless you, she 
don’t even draw the interest.” 

“Very proper—very proper. The Three per 
Cents are the only things for women, who, you 
see, really do not understand business,” and 
Jeremy assumed the sagacity of @ Lord Chan- 
cellor. ‘And she has no relations, you say ?” 

“ Her mother died soon after she left school, 
and her father listed for a soldier, and ain't been 
heard of for years; but I daresay that’s no loss;” 
for Mrs. Moggs, though @ kind-hearted woman, 
could not restrain the very natural expression of 
her own experiences. 

They relapsed into silence. The late Mr. 
Moggs, who had emigrated, 88 he termed it, 
leaving his wife with half-a-dozen children on 
her hands, and never ceased to write for remit- 
tances until he opened an account with eternity, 
was present to his widow’s thoughts, while 
Jeremy was carrying out a pleasant day-dream, 
wherein Annette, with a little Chance in her 
arms, was presenting him with an order for a 
comfortable dividend in the Bank of England. 

And now, threading a small back street or two, 
the theatre was reached, and in 2 short time the 
trio, valiantly piloted by our clerk, “‘ Vi et armis,” 
he said,—whici: meant sticking his sharp elbows 
into every opposing palisade of ribs which pre- 
sented itself, — found themselves comfortably 
located in the gecond line of the pit. 

The coveted seat between Annette and Mary 
being cunningly secured, Jeremy gave himself up 
to enjoyment, whiist Annette, 1? excellent spirits, 
found out likenesses in the people around, and 
in the decorations, to persons and animals, and 
was for ever setting him inwardly chuckling at 
the frm with which she brimmed over. 

“Oh! look there!’ she whispered ; ‘how 
very odd. Do you see that old man, Just behind 
us, with the white hair, and 4 handkerchief tied 
over his head? He yeminds me 60 of a lady I 
saw this morning. I went to the house from 
knowing one of the servants, and I'm to go again 
to-morrow. She canre down to me 1n her dress- 
ing-gowr, with a nightcap on, and a coloured silk 
handkerchief tied under her cbi™- * Yow'll suit 
my lady nicely, I really think,’ she said; ‘but you 
can’t go there to-day. I shall be with her to- 
morrow, and you can come and show yourself.’ 
She asked me such'a number of questions, and I 
think she was @ little deaf, for she made all gorts 
of strange Mistakes, ‘and when I colt ected them 
she went On right for’a time, and then inquired 
the sane thing over again, But I didn’t dislike 
her.” “a? eee 
“ Was she married, Miss Netty?” 
« Oh! yousilly!. No; an old maid to be suite, 
Td swear to it. Do, you know, Mr. Chance, I 
wouldn't be an Old maid for hundreds ‘of 
pounds!” 


This was too fine an opportunity for one of 
Jeremy’s condensed detonators of gallantry not 
to explode. ‘* Men must be blind indeed, Miss 
Netty, if they ever permit that to be the case ;” 
and the speech was uttered with such enthusiasm 
as to make the young girl simper and bridle, after 
the most approved fashion of her class. Her 


gorgeously 


fellow, witha flufty upperlip, anda short pipe stick- 
ing out of his pocket, was peeping almost under- 
neath 
admiration. 
Mr. Chance’s brow, 
which that of the incensed 
Stone-buildings, 
asserting its chivalry, 


clouded to the 
slow to acknowledge the interest 
excited, 
of being 
sat : 
could not sit,” 


“ punch 
and that of 


leaving the little flirt to her own aaviiee: 


bearable, when the 


ing her 
found it 


Mr. Chance recovered his tranquillity, 


time, 


advances, 


roses, 
females were to conclude the performance. 

But there was an | 
amongst all this artificial lustre ; 
display 
of by 
upward 


the audience. 
look ; 


pales the paint? 
momentary 


where, 2 
ambient 


tinsel, rope; and 


several of 


in the body of 
ane eatee, # the dreadful ery of “ Fire |” 


For a moment the atidience seems paralysed ; 
the next, ar is on his feet, and all thought, 
but that of self preservation, is drowned in the 
frenzied impulse which drives the pent-np 
masses to the doors. On the stage are seen 
frightened pailet-girls almost rushing into the 
rapidly-devouring element, while the grotesque 
mummers, who had, but an instant before, shaken 
the walls with merriment, now shook, themselves, 
in terror, lest those very walls should crash in 
upon them. In the house, the shrieks of women, 
whose tenderness Of Sex is all forgotten, rises in 
hysteric agony 8s thiéy are crushed beneath the 
tread of thé stronger, but not less frightened, 
men, §uddenly the gas is extinguished, and one 
huge, lurid glare from the blazing raftérs, alone 
illuminates that terrible seene :— 

Driven on the wings ‘6f winds while shcocts of fire 
Through air transported to the roofs aspire ; 3 
The airy region shires with bideots light, 

And horrid day dispels less horrid night. 

“When the calamity first appeared Jeremy 
Chance showed a codlness and decision which, 
had there been leisure to observe them, would 
Have cominarided general admiration. Half 
stifled with the smoke which now rushed in 
volumes from the stage, he had caught up 
Annette, and bidding the two others “stick close 
to him,” had borne her, almost with superhuman 
strength, to the nearest point of exit, Here, 


made it shriek and 


throbbed until its skin, which had once covered 


the stage, and full of magic, frolic, and 


had attracted observation elsewhere. A young 


her bonnet with glances of unequivocal 
The happy smile vanished from 
to be replaced by a glare to 
L Tybalt was a trifle. 
Lincoln’s-inn, was bent upon 
L with but too little remi- 
niscence of the items of costs, in cases of assault 
and battery. The pleasure of the evening was 
hapless clerk, for Netty was not 
she had 
and though one minute she complained 
«« thronged so,”’—the fiuffy-faced youth 
immediately behind them — ‘that she 
the next she bestowed an 
encouraging glance upon her new attache, which 
distracted Jeremy between the inclination to 
his head,” as he mentally phrased it, 
rushing madly from the place, and 


Matters were, indeed, gradually becoming un- 
obnoxious individual 
suddenly decamped, after planting a Parthian 
arrow in Jeremy's breast by giving Netty the re- 
version of his book of the burlesque, and inform- 
«« time was up, and he must be off, con- 
|—a hard case for a fellow, eh?” impu- 
dently nodding 4n adieu. After sulking for a 


having brought his companion to make sundry 
which restored his good humour, and 
prepared them both for the full appreciation of 
the final coup, in which red and blue fire, silver 
and gold denizens of fairy realms, garlands of 
and ® general bouquet of fireworks and 


element of natural 
rt } a final 
impended that night little dreamed 

What means that 
that fear which follows it, 
and blanches the face with a terror which out- 
There is something wrong—a 
pause—then every eye is cast to 
pove the scenes, creeps stealthily an 
snake of flame, licking up with its silent, 
devastating tongue, first the filaments of wodd, 
now the unmistakeable odour 
of the invading pest is ‘clearly perceptible; and 

the performers on the stage, and a few 
the house, give utterance, as with 


to which the yellow 
as aflame, Matters were soon settled, as the 
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however, he was met by an obstacle which at 
first appeared insurmountable, and here too 
Annette’s character was seen under a new aspect. 
The girl who had shrunk from the report of a 
property pistol, now stood calmly looking danger 
in the face. Jeremy and she gazed at each 
other, and the glance rowsed him to fresh efforts. 

“You shall not stay here and perish if I can 
help you,” he exclaimed in tones which rose 
above the shrieks of the contending masses, and 
again pressed forward. This time with better 
success for Annette, though scarcely for him- 
self, for by a sudden surge of the crowd he was 
able to push the three women through the door 
which at the next moment almost crushed him 
in its fall, and separated from them, he was 
hurled back once more, 4mong the numbers still 
struggling for deliverance. 

The remaining circumstances of the night 
were never perfectly recorded in Jeremy’s 
memory. He had a vague recollection of being 
dragged through a side passage by a man dressed 
as a sprite, with an odious smell of burnt hair 
about him; but he distinctly called to mind 
being drenched by a bucket of water which, 
whether in kindness or hurry, .a pantaloon with 
a scorched toupée, who was hurrying about with 
pails, had thrown over him. He had snatched 
up a bucket and worked manfully with the rest 
until finally, after a glass of brandy-and-water, 
he wended his way homewards, taking care to 
assure himself, before he turned in for the night 
of Annette’s and her friends’ safety. not 

Arriving at his lodgings he lighted a candle, 
and approaching a looking glass, shrunk back as 
if from the faco of a demon. The grime and 
smoke could be washed off, but what could restore 
the hair? The eurls so carefully greased had 
afforded too ready combustible to the flame; 
the whole of them one side, and his eyebrows had 
disappeared ; his refulgent tie and best coat ‘also 
could never be worn again! And this was to be 
the reward of his gallantry and heroism! Alas! 
poor Jeremy ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TURNING POINT. 


Tv was the day after the fire. 

Annétte Newton, paler than usual, and a 
good deal subdued by the events of the night 
before, sct out, as soon as breakfast was over, 
intending to go and look at the remains of the 
ill-fated theatre. She wandered about the 
neighbourhood, but, as she was alone, did not 
dare to penetrate the crowd which still hung 
about the scene of the catastrophe ; so presently 
turning westward again, determined to try and 
forget the whole thing, to which end she felt 
action would materially contribute. The little 
coquette experienced, for once, a real sensation. 
Not that she was the least in love with Jeremy, 
but his devotion to herself, his forgetfulness of 
his own danger, and his courage, all proved at 
such an awful moment, had roused feelings of 
grateful interest, which she did not stop to 
analyse, She had not seen him since they had 
parted in the theatre, but she hoped to do so in 
the evening at Mrs. Moggs’s, and then she would 
endeavour to express her thanks. Until that 
time, however, it was useless thinking about it. 

The sun was shining brilliantly. A soft air 
breathed with exhilarating freshness, and the 
blue sky above was almost clear of clouds. The 
buds of the trees in the squares, seemed like 
so many silver points, as she glanced up at 
them, passing along to the place of her ap- 
pointment. 

It was the first day of spring. Netty wondered 
how sorrow and suffering could exist in such a 
beautiful world; her own heart was light, and 
she had all but forgotten the events of the last 
few hours by the time she found herself ringing 
the bell of a house in Curzon-street, and re- 
questing to see Lady Cornelia Lovell, who, she 
said, had desired her to call this morning. 

A middle-aged man-servyant in plain clothes 
answered her summons, and having glanced ap- 
provingly at her attire and countenance, informed 
her his lady had gone to a mension in Berkeley- 
square, the number, of which he gave, whither 
she had desired Netty would follow. 

‘© You know where it is?” he condescended to 
ask, ‘only just round the corner, not three 
minutes’ walk.” 

She had a healthy colour in her cheeks, and 
was altogether looking her best, 8 she rapidly 
proceeded to the new address. There were ‘pow. 
dered servants at the door, and the whole estab- 
lishment seemed one of wealth and grandeur. 
Netty ventured to inquire of the most accessible 
looking of the flunkies, to whom the house be- 
longed, and was informed it was the Lari of 
Arncliffe’s. , 

“Lady Cornelia 18 my lord’s sister, and she 
will speak to you directly. Just wait here.” 

She gat down, and the two men’s conversation 
went on in an undertone, of which she caught 
an occasional word. ‘She gathered that Lord 
Arncliffe had been away at his country seat, but 
was expected every minute, and that some little 
excitement was going O2 in the house, but about 
what she could not determine. 

“Her Grace will be here before long,” they 
said, consulting the hour as they spoke. “No! 
my lady is to call for her. Well, I think she 
must be nearly ready. His Lordship will have 
to follow her.” 

Her speculations were interrupted by a sum- 
mons to Lady Cornelia, who. presented a more 
civilised appearance than at their preyious 
interview, and Netty wondered how she could 
have held her up to ridicule the night before. A 
stiff black silk robe had Yeplaced the dressing 
gown of the previous day; and an elaborate head- 
dress of velvet and lace, the nightcap and its 
attendant kerchief. Lady Cornelia was tall and 
angular, and Netty’s active imagination could not 
forbear comparing her toa gigantic black candle, 
at the top of her head served 
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references given were ample, but Netty was a 
little annoyed not to see her future mistress pre- 
vious to the day fixed for her instalment in her 
new duties. This, however, she was informed, 
was just then impossible, as the Countess was 
engaged in dressing. 

As she was leaving the house, it flashed upon 
her that there was a Drawing Room that day, 
and the allusions she had heard in the hall were 
forthwith explained. A carriage drove up with 
a coronet upon the panel, and put an end to her 
hesitation. She would, at all events, wait out- 
side, and see what kind of person the Countess of 
Arncliffe was. It would only occupy a few minutes. 

Longer than she imagined. She paced to-and- 
fro, until at length, seeing the coachman had 
fallen into a dose, she ventured to the corner of 
the square before turning again. 

It was at this point that she encountered a 
gentleman, tall and firmly built, with a striking 
but pale countenance, who advanced so rapidly 
in the contrary direction, as nearly to run 
against her. She only cast one glance at his 
face, and then it went into that strange store- 
house of memory, where so many things lie for- 
gotten till the time comes for them to be wanted, 
and necessity demands their resurrection. And 
when that time did come, she remembered the 
hopeful radiance which shone across those linea- 
ments, strangely contrasting with the weary 
suffering which had traced dark lines below his 
eyes; and recognised him by a name, at this 
period without meaning to her—Harold Fortescue! 
Let us follow him. 

With hurried tread he reached the door of the 
house he had sought on the night of his troubled 
vigilin the streets of London. How he shuddered to 
think of his frame ofmind, then! From the moment 
we left him completely prostrate in the little 
lodgings, Fortescue had suffered a martyrdom. 
It is not the conflict without, but that within, 
which tells, and the antagonists to our peace are 
not those of the external, but of the internal 
kingdom. His conflicting emotions, his doubts as 
to the path he had taken, his misery at the pre- 
sent, his agony for the future, wretched and 
shattered as it seemed to him it would be, under 
any circumstances, would have created compas- 
sion in the breast of his greatest enemy. The 
body had sympathised with the volcanic state of 
the mind, and it was with difficulty he had roused 
himself to pay even a brief visit to his chambers. 
A night’s repose, however, had exercised a benefi- 
cial influence upon him, and he seemed to dis- 
cern more clearly, the lines of right and wrong, 
of justice and of compassion. Hence his altered 
feelings had brought him to Berkeley-square this 
morning, and who shall paint the blessed visions 
that rose before him, if only in the long vista 
of years, at least then, when present embar- 
rassments and past mistakes should all be at 
an end, and everything but love, forgotten. 

He scarcely dared to think: he only felt that 
his own hand might dash away the cup of pain, 
and stop at least all future misconceptions. 

To work for her—how blissful a thought! 
Once it had been the sweetest dream of life, and 
now again his imagination was no laggard, and 
drew such a picture that his heart swelled, and 
the latent energy of his soul struggled, like the 
curbed war-steed at the clarion’s blast, for the 
day of trial to begin. What though time must 
elapse, though privation might infuse its bitter 
drop into each draught of happiness, one 
sweet thought yet remained—she loved him still 
—had always loved him in her heart—had she 
not said it? She would face poverty and rags 
to be his, and only his for ever! 

A carriage stood before the house, the horses 
pawing the ground, impatient to depart. Stop! 
the door opens; the air is filled with a sense of 
beauty, and fragrance, and light! Down the 
steps advances a lady richly robed in pearly 
satin. The round contour of her cheek and 
fairest throat, melting into snowy p!umes, a dia- 
mond circlet upon a forehead scarcely less 
bright than it. She is surrounded by her at- 
tendants, and an elderly lady in black silk assists 
them in holding up the rich folds of her train, 
whispering, the while, some final instructions in 
her ear. But the pride of youth and loveliness 
must be on her, for her cheek is flushed, and 
there is lustre, though languid, in those glorious 
eyes, as she takes her seat in the carriage. Off 
goes the gay equipage—horses and servants alike 
proud of theirjbeauteous charge. In all the galaxy 
of youthful charms which crowd the palace to- 
day, no fairer star will shine than her’s who ig 
now on her way, to be presented by one of the 
highest rank, at the court of her Sovereign. 

And what thinks Fortescue of the glorious 
vision? He gazes at it with distended eyes, and 
flaming cheek, and then the ominous contraction 
of his brow gathers into lines, as though they 
were cut in stone. 

The bystanders around him set up an involun- 
tary cheer as the beautiful countess drives off. 
Fortescue is left standing upon the pavement, 
alone. ° How truly alone! 

He hurries away, Has he changed his inten- 
tion with yet no errand accomplished? He 
scarcely breathes till he has reached the quiet 
yoom in Soho, and unlocked the big desk, where 
the locket with its portrait lies. ; 

He has it—snatching it with trembling fingers, 
Mad! he must be mad, for with wildest impre. 

cations, words which scorch the ear, and sear 
the heart, words of a frenzied passion which 
tears him like the demoniae spirits of old, rent 
the possessed, he dashes the poor little memento 
—the only relic he has in the world, of her—to 
the ground, and grinds it beneath his heel! 

Hush! the wreck is over; the ashes are char- 
ring in the grate! The life of his heart’s love 
has gone out with the last spark from those 
burning embers, and from the dark ashes that 
remain, there slowly rises a shadowy and sinuous 
form, with averted gaze, and the sting of a rest- 
less scorpion within its coil, whose name is— 

AmpBirTion! 
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disposed to trust in you; to trust you, not, alas!|that the medical man employed by the parish 
to repair a wrong which is past repair, but to}should attend her sister, and even to accept 
alleviate the mischief which it has caused. If,|from the guardians sundry little nourishing 
then, you be the man of honour and noble heart | things which he hadgordered for her. Often, too, 
which you are supposed, you will remember to- | when he had hada week of brisk work, would 
morrow night and Lavinia!” the worthy saddler, Thomson, desire his wife to 

The alteration of the stranger’s tone, no less | take a share of their Sunday dinner “upto them 
than the extraordinary matter of her speech, s0 | poor girls,” adding, with an oath, that neither 
surprised Oswald, that he had no words at first|he nor his would ever be the worse for the 
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LOVE AND HATE. 


CHAPTER III. 


have spent the evening with the family of Her- 
mione, for on her account he was very unhappy, 
for the hardships to be encountered by a 
governess are too nctorious; but then the friend- 
ship of Mr. Clifford would probably, before long, 
afford him the means of removing her from that 
disagreeable situation, and as Mr. 
insisted that he must go to the masquerade, to 
the masquerade he went. He positively refused, 
however, to adopt any fancy costume, and, 
wrapeed up in a domino, he for some time 
amused himself with the feeble efforts to support 
their character made by Dons who knew not 
aword of Spanish; Italian flower-girls, equally 
ignorant of Italian; sailors, who could not tell 
one rope 
ignorant of the points of a horse. 


had joined in the only amusement in which the 
greater part of the company were really qualified 
to share, and was lost in the whirl of the 
dancers, when the slight rustle of female gar- 
ments diverted the attention of Oswald, and, 
turning his head, he perceived, seated on the 
bench beside him, a woman habited in the 


“Tower'd cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


MILTON. 


On the night of Hermione’s arrival at Morcot 
Park, there was a masqued ball at Vauxhall 
Gardens, and Philip Oswald, the affianced lover 
of the young girl, was persuaded by an acquaint- 
ance to take a ticket. Such scenes were, in 
general, but little frequented by the reserved and 
imaginative Oswald; there was a coarseness in 
the revelry that suited neither his tastes nor his 
feelings, which were alike revolted by the meri- 
tricious glare of the decorations at such enter- 
tainments; and the generally bold manners of 
the females frequenting them. 

The mere usages of society, however, compel 
persons whose reserve is not mingled with ill- 
nature sometimes tv do a little violence to their 
own tastes; and as Mr, Clifford, the young man 
who sought Oswald’s society on this occasion, 
was not only a person of rank and fortune, but 
a friend who had at all times shown a desire to 
push the interests of the artist, and had spared 
neither his money nor his influence to achieve 
that purpose, it would have been too discourteous 
to refuse. Truly, Oswald would much rather 


Clifford 


from another, and horse-jockeys, 


Mr. Clifford, of amore mercurial temperament, 


costume ofa nun. Even as she sat, her figure 
appeared to unite the rare advantages of superior 
height and true proportions, and the artist-eye 
of Oswald failed not to remark the exquisite 
mould of the white hand, that contrasted with 
her dark drapery, nor the classic shape of the 
mouth and chin, which were left exposed by the 
half-mask she wore. Her eyes, too, which the 
mask could not conceal, might have served a 
poet dreaming of Eastern houris, so large and 
black they were, so full of liquid lustre. ’ 

It might be that the evident beauty of this 
woman alone charmed Oswald from his reverie, 
for beauty has a despotic power, and influences 
engaged, no less than unengaged, hearts; or, to 
admit that Oswald was so romantic a lover that 
he would not forget his betrothed for a moment, 
he might have thought it an ill return for the 
kindness of Clifford, sullenly to refuse any share 
in the entertainments of the night. Certain, 
however, it is, that the manner of Oswald was a8 
sprightly as any beautiful woman could have 
desired, when he said to the nun, ‘‘ Shame be to 
that dark veil, fair votaress, and to the cloistered 
solitude which conceals so much beauty from 
the world! Sight you not, at times, for a return 
to the gay scenes you must have adorned s0 
well?” 

“Judge you, then, sir, that a nun must needs 
be a penitent?” replied the stranger. ‘‘ How 
know you that I became not an inmate of the 
cloister ere I had years to wish for or to taste 
the pleasures of the world? ” 

“Cry you mercy, gentle vestal,”’ answered 
Oswald; ‘‘Iam to understand, then, that no 
wish to partake in the pleasures of the world has 
ever agitated your breast?” 

‘“‘Nay, I said not that,” returned the stranger, 
with a sigh. ‘The heart is a thing so weak an 
wayward, that we must ever long most eagerly 
for the very pleasures which we are forbidden to 
taste; so that, could I find any bold cavalier to 
dare the risk in my behalf—to defy the wrath of 
my superiors, and help me scale the convent 
walls—I know not, so weary am I of my conyent 
solitude, but that the wicked one might persuade 
me to fly with him.” 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady,” answered 
Oswald; ‘‘he isa worthless cavalier who would 
not dare a greater risk for thee.” 

‘At lovers’ promises, they say, Jove laughs, 
replied the stranger; “should it not rather be, 
that the great god of thunder rather laughs at all 
the promises of men, be they lovers, or be they 
not?” 

‘ Thy cloister, fair nun, has not, it seems, 
been secure against the entrance of slander,’ 
answered Oswald; ‘‘ wherefore, else, shouldst 
thou, in thy vestal ignorance, have formed so 

ard an opinion of the sex that must adore 
thee?” 

‘* Prove, then, that slander lies, Philip Oswald,” 
said the stranger, suddenly rising. “ Be at Hyde- 
park-corner, to-morrow night, at eight o’clock, 
and get into the carriage, the driver of which will 
tell you that he geryeg Lavinia. Your counsel, 
your friendship ig desired, and, believe, for no 
dishonourable purpose; but there is one who is 
unhappy, and who, despite a bitter knowledge of 
the bitter world, is still romantic enough to be 


have detained her, but, withdrawing her hand 
With a facility that showed her by no means defi- 
cient in the physical power which her fine form 
Seemed to denote, she said, in an accent of 
Severity, ‘‘To test your honour, Philip Oswald, 
I forbid-you to follow me to-night!” 

With these words, she plunged into the mazes 
of the gay crowd, and Oswald saw her no more. 


* * * * * * 


On the same night that Hermione D’Arcy 
arrived at Morcot, and Oswald had this strange 
adventure atthe gardens of Vauxhall, there sat, 
Wearily plying the needle in a small, close 
room, at the top of a house in Wardour-street, 
Soho, one of the many thousand female sufferers 
of London, a young girl, fair in person, spotless 
in character, with a heart tremblingly sensitive 
to all the sweetest affections, a mind refined by 
a liberal education, and with all her gifts, all her 
beauties, turned into separate drops of gall by 
the cruel chemistry of hard, relentless poverty. 
No tender father had she, with the labour of his 
hand or brain to screen her from the world’s 
assaults, no mother to warn or guide her youth, 
no beloved husband, in whose love to forget 
for awhile the sense of woe—no husband, no 
hope of one; how could Jane Wilmot hope to 
marry, thrust down as she had been so much 
below her accustomed sphere ? Would she marry 
One of the rough mechanics or poor shopmen, 
With whom she was now alone in communica- 
tion, she a lady, gently born and bred? and 
nothing less than a miracle would recommend 
her, in her dreadful circumstances, to the notice 
of a gentleman. Yet poor Jane Wilmot had a 
heart that pined for love, and it was with grief 
and bitterness that she admitted to herself the 
certainty that she must be what the generous 
world calls ‘‘ an old maid!” one of the million 
old maids of educated poverty. 

Hard was the lot of Hermione D’Arcy, much 
harder that of Jane Wilmot. Mr. D’Arcy 
had been spared to his family; by his struggles 
and humiliations he had been able to secure ne- 
cessaries, if not comforts, for them ; Hermione’s 
assistance only was demanded for her family— 
Jane Wilmot was called upon for the sole support 
of hers. And what a family—a crippled sister, 
three years younger than herself—and Jane 
was but nineteen—and a little brother, a lovely 
delicate child, about seven years of age. A lovely 
child, indeed, was Charles Wilmot; had he been 
born the son of a nobleman, or gentleman of 
large estate, the public would have been surfeited 
with his beauty, and his picture would have lined 
half the print-shops in London. But Charles 
Was not the son of a rich man, and so his little 
round cherub cheeks grew pale and hollow, and 
his blue eyes sunk, and his bright golden hair 
Was damp with the perspiration engendered by 
the stifling atmosphere of the attic in which 
he and his poor sisters lived. 

The leaden chambers of Venice could be 
scarcely more horrible than was that room on a 
sultry summer day; yet, there Jane Wilmot 
toiled from morning to night, and often far 
towards morning again, and not at coarse work 
either, nor even at the common trade of a 
milliner, but upon the finest crotchet work, or 
delicate embroidery, on costly material, so that 
she was compelled to keep water beside her to 
Cool her hands, lest their heat should injure 
the satin or velvet that she worked upon, or 
the floss silk employed for the embroidery. 
That wretched little room, too, had not com- 
mon necessaries with regard to furniture; 
three old rush-bottomed chairs, a deal table, a 
very shabby fender and fire-irons, two ricketty 
bedsteads with flock beds, a sordid carpet, and 
a chest of painted drawers, forming the staple) 
of its appointments. Yet, with that taste and 
delicacy which are natural in a refined woman, 
poor Jane managed to give an air of neatness to 
this wretched abode; it was always well swept; 
the bedding, though poor, was perfectly clean, 
and that of the invalid hung with chintz cur- 
tains ; while in the summer time, if Jane could 
Spare but a penny from the payment for her 
work, she never failed to purchase a few flowers 
for her poor sick Maria, who loved them so 
much, and was never able to look upon a green 
field. : 

The condition of this desolate young family 
had touched the hearts of the people amo g 
whom they lived, and their landlady, with well- 
meant, but coarse, kindness, had made their 
state known to one of the poor-law guardians of 
the parish, and an offer of assistance had conse- 
quently been made to Jane. It was the most 
cruel moment in her life; her usually sweet 
temper failed, and she told her landlady that 
while her rent was regularly paid she should have 
not interfered in her affairs, 

The woman, whose intention had really been 
g00d, bitterly resented this remark, and ever 
afterwards seemed almost to contemplate with 
pleasure the sufferings of Jane, which she said 
Were the just punishment of her pride. In this 
Opinion, however, the journeyman saddler, who, 
With his family, occupied the two large rooms 
below Jane’s little attic, did not coincide. 

‘“‘He should not,” as he expressed himself, 
‘like to be obligated to the parish for relief him- 
self, and he did not wonder that a respectable 
young woman did not choose to put herself 
among them lazy paupers, especially as ghe 
might liye decent out of her work, if so beas she 
had not that poor cripple, Maria, and little 
Charley to keep.” 

By his advice, however, Jane finally consented 


toanswer. As she turned to depart, he would | charity, 


Did not the tear of the good angel blot out 
that oath, too, as it effaced the record of a 
like malediction from the ‘Uncle Toby,” of 
Sterne? 

On the night, then, of the masquerade, Jane 
was busily employed in finishing a wreath of 
heartseases and roses, as the border of an opera- 
mantle of white cashmere, The work was of the 
most delicate description, and required not only 
the most exquisite skill, but a fine taste in 
shading the colours. For each of these delicately 
wrought flowers, Jane Wilmot received twopence. 
The mantle would ultimately be sold to the lady 
who was to wear it for eight or ten guineas; but 
poor Jane could not deal directly with the shop- 
keeper. A creature, more merciless than the 
middle-man in Ireland, stood between her and 
the rich tradesman—a woman who took large 
quantities of work from the shops by contract, 
which, however, left to her a handsome liveli- 
hood, while to the poor girls, whom she, in turn, 
employed, there was not a remuneration to 
purchase bread; and when we say bread, we 
distinctly mean what we say. Poor Jane 
Wilmot, miserable as was her remunera- 
tion, was the best paid among the young persons 
employed by Mrs. Green, for, by dint of inces- 
sant toil, she sometimes managed to earn from 
ten to twelve shillings in the week. Jane, how- 
ever, was occupied only on the very finest kind 
of work, embroideries in floss silk, chenille, and 
gold and silver thread, or the finer kinds of 
crochet and transfer work. é 
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To Extract Stains rrom Sinx.—Take essence 
of lemon, 1 part; spirits of turpentine, 5 parts. 
Mix, and apply to the spot by means of a linen 
rag. 

Goop Brack Inx.—To a pint of common black 
ink add 1 drachm of impure carbonate of potassa, 
and in a few minutes it will be a jet black. Be 
careful that the ink does not run over during the 
effervescence caused by the potassa. 

To Exrract Inon-Movutps.—Rub the spot 
with a little. powdered oxalic acid, or salts of 
lemon and warm water; let it remain a few 
minutes, then well rinse it in clean water. 

To Curan Brack Vuiis.—Pass them through 
a warm liquor of bullock’s gall and water; rinse 
in cold water; then take a small piece of glue, 
pour boiling water on it, and pass the veil 
through it; clap it in a frame to dry. 

To Prevent Iron From Rustinc.—Warm 
your iron till you cannot bear your hand on it 
without burning yourself. Then rub it with 
new and clean white wax. Put it again to the 
fire tillthe wax has disappeared. When this is 
done, rub it over with a piece of serge. Thig 
prevents the iron from rusting afterwards, 

To IncREASE THE SHARPNESS AND STRENGTH 
oF VINEGAR.—Boil two quarts of good vinegar till 
reduced to one; then put it in a vessel, and set 
it in the sun for a week. Now mix this with six 
times its quantity of hard yinegar in a small 
cask; it will not only mend it, but make it strong 
and agreeable. 

Prerry Experiments For tHe Home.—l. 
The Leaden Tree.—Put i0z. of the super- 
acetate of lead, in powder, into a clear glass 
globe or wine decanter filled to the bottom of 
the neck with distilled water, add 10 drops of 
nitric acid, and shake the mixture well. Prepare 
arod of zinc with a hammer and file, about a 
jin. thick and lin. long; at the same time form 
notches in each side for a thread, by which it is 
to be suspended, and tie the thread so that the 
knot shall be uppermost when the metal hangs 
quite perpendicular. When it is tied, pass the 
two ends of the thread through a perforation in 
the cork, and let them be again tied over a small 
splinter of wood, which may pass between them 
andthe cork. Let the length of the thread be 
such that the zinc may be at equal distances 
from the sides, bottom and top of the vessel when 
immersed in it. Then place the vessel where it 
will not be disturbed, and introduce the zine, at 
the same time tightly fitting in the cork. The 
metal will very soon be covered with the lead 
which it precipitates from the solution, forming 
a tree whose leaves and branches will be of o 
bright metallic lustre. 

2. The Tin Tree.—Into a vegsel similar to that 
described above, pour distilled water as before, 
then put in 3 drachms of muriate of tin, 
adding 10 drops of nitric acid, and shake well. 
Suspend the zinc, and place the vessel free from. 
disturbance. In a few hours, the effect will be 
similar to the last, only that'the tree of tin will 
have more lustre. In these experiments it ig 
surprising to observe the laminw shoot out as it 
were from nothing; but this phenomenon seemg 
to arise from a galyanic action of the metals and 
the water. : 

3. The Silver Tree-—Pour into a glass globe 
or decanter 4 drachms of nitrate of silver, dis- 
solved in a pound or more of distilled water, and 
place the vessel where it will not be disturbed. 
Now add4 drachms of mercury. Ina short time 
the silver will be precipitated in the most beau-- 
tiful aborescent form, resembling real vegetation.. 
This has generally been termed the Arbor Diana. 

To Exrract Srains rrom Smver Puare.— 
Take sal ammonia, 1 part; vinegar, 16 parts. 
Mix and use this liquid with a piece of flannel, 
then wash the plate in clean water. 
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Hints for Young Wrathers, 


Spoon Ferpina.—The attempt to bring up 
children by hand is attended with so much 
danger, that all medical authorities concur in 
reprobating the system. ‘The infant,” says Dr. 
West, ‘* whose mother refuses to perform towards 
it a mother’s part, or who, by accident, disease, 
or death, is deprived of the food that nature 
destined for it, too often languishes and dies. 
Such children you may constantly see with no fat 
to give plumpness to their limbs—no red particles 
in their blood to impart a healthy hue to their 
skin—their face wearing in infancy the lineaments 
of age—their voice a constant wail—their whole 
aspect an embodiment of woe. But give to such 
children the food that nature destined for them, 
and if the remedy do not come all too late to 
save them, the mournful cry will cease, the face 
will assume a look of content, by degrees the fea- 
tures of infancy will disclose themselves, the 
limbs will grow round, the skin pure red and 
white; and when at length we hear the merry 
laugh of babyhood, it almost seems as if the 
little sufferer of some weeks before must have 
been a changeling, and this, the real child, 
brought back from fairyland.” 

It is clear that the best thing for an infant is 
to be suckled by its mother; but there are many 
cases in which this is impossible; and in these 
cases a wet-nurse should be employed; but 
wherever circumstances forbid this, the child 
should be fed upon the milk of some animal by 
means of the sucking-bottle. For this purpose 
ass’s milk is best, being nearer in composition to 


the milk of the human female; but cow’s milk 
may be used, sweetened and diluted (one part 
The following rules 
have been laid down byan eminent authority for 


water to two parts milk). 


feeding with milk :— 
“1, The milk should be pure—i.e., not skinned, 
nor previously reduced by 


weather, after it has been drawn from the cow. 

“92. The milk should be given as soon a8 pos- 
sible after its mixture with the water and sugar, 
lest it should be disposed to ferment before it is 
exhibited. 

«3. It should never be mixed but when wanted, 
and no more should be provided than the child 
will take in a short time, for it is much better to 
prepare fresh than to run the risk of it becoming 
sour before it is used. 

‘4. In weather that is unfavourable for keep- 
ing milk, it should be placed in the coolest part 
of the house, or kept in often-changed cold 
water. 

“5, Should the slightest tendency to acidity be 
observed in the milk it should be rejected without 
hesitation; nor should an attempt be made at its 
supposed restoration by using an additional quan- 
tity of sugar, as this will eventually but increase 
the evil.” 


Retaxep Turoat—UxcerateD Sore THRoArt. 

Relaxation of the throat is characterised by 
irritation and uneasiness at the back of. the 
throat, slight swelling of the tonsils, slight dif- 
fused redness of the fauces, and the secretion of 
a small quantity of viscid mucus. These symp- 
toms are aggravated on going out into cold, damp 
air in the winter time, and, in fact, the patient 
appears to be perpetually catching cold. Ulcer- 
ated sore throat is a severer form of the same 
affection. The patient is subject every winter, 
or more frequently, to take cold, and then little 
ulcers appear on the fauces, which produce a 
good deal of annoyance while they last, but 
which ultimately get well. 

Causes.—The cause of this complaint is a re- 
laxed state of the mucous membrane, and of the 
system generally. It is accompanied, for the 
most part, with derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, and more or less of nervous irritation. 
Persons who live sedentary lives, as literary men, 
painters, men who keep very close to business, 
and those who, while they are exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, lead irregular lives, 
as cabmen, and others, are frequently attacked. 


Treatment.—It is very important in the first 
place, to pay great attention to diet, and live 
yery plainly. Stimulants must be abandoned. 

In the next place, individuals liable to the 
complaint should clothe themselves warmly. 
Many a person has been relieved of a chronic 
gore throat by casing himself in flannel for the 
winter. : 

Nux yomica, mercurius Cor., sepia, baryta m., 
and graphites, are the principal homecepathic 
remedies ; the two latter particularly when sore 
throat results from every exposure to cold and is 
prone to terminate in suppuration. 

, Nux vomica is useful in correcting the gastric 
derangement which usually co-exists, particularly 
when the sore throat has been set up Or aggra- 
vated by stimulants. 

The local applications are :—Bathing of the 
neck, back and tront, with cold water, frequently 
during the day; and compressors round the 
neck. 


OE 
ee - 


A Furrier, wishing to inform the public that 
he would make up furs in 4 fashionable manner 
out of old furs which ladies have at home, 
appended the following to one of his advertise- 
ments :—‘‘ N.B. Capes, victorines, &c., made up 
ie ladies in fashionable styles, out of their own 
skins.” 


‘Vue Fatan ACCIDENT TO A STATION-MASTER.— 
Mr. Rickman, the late station-master at Derby, 
who was accidentally killed on the line while 
discharging his duties on the 1st ultimo, seems 
to have been highly respected in the neighbour- 
hood for his courtesy and attention to his duties. 
At any rate a substantial proof is given of the 
kindly feeling towards him by the announcement 
that a local subscription to assist his three 
daughters already amounts to nearly £400, 


water, and should be 
used as quickly as possible, especially in warm 
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“GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY G. M. F. GLENNY.- 


I prrrecriy agree with a friend of mine who 
remarked that the occupation of gardening was 
in every way calculated to promote health ; to 
teach habits of order and neatness ; to foster the 
loveof nature, which is doubtless instinctive in 
man; to improve the reasoning and thinking 
powers of the mind; and, besides all this, to 
furnish an amusement which will become more 
delightful to us every day we live. 

HOW TO WATER PLANTS. 

It is not a very easy matter to give general 
rules for watering, although this much we do 
know, that one can never hurt plants by watering 
their foliage after sunset. 

But when you do profess to water them, 
saturate the ground for some distance round. 

Vacant spaces, remember, between plants re- 
quire moisture as much as the plants themselves ; 
the roots being then as free to grow one way as 
another. 

Whereas, if the watering be confined to the 
roots of the plants, and the surrounding earth be 
left dry, the water poured at the root is soon 
absorbed by the hot, dry soil around, and the 
plant is thirsty again in a few hours. 

Our advice, therefore, is, water seldom, and 
when the sun is nearly down, but do it 
thoroughly. 

You may sprinkle the foliage with advantage 
every evening, which will have the effect of 
washing off the dust that will as @ rule accumu- 
late, and cleansing the plant or plants, if it does 
no other good. 


any other filthy matter on the surface must be 
detrimental. 


WEEDS. 


It may be as well, perhaps, for us to touch on 


another point, which we are convinced is of the 


greatest importance, and the knowledge of which 


will be ever useful. 
In a word, there are a certain class of plants 
not generally intentionally cultivated in gardens, 


noxious, weeds. 


may avoid them in future. 

Those we refer to are cuckoo plant, monks- 
hood, nightshade, hemlock, foxglove, buttet 
cups, henbane, milk-thistle, groundsel, chick- 
weed, bindweed, couch-grass, plaintain, &., 


If you should be at a loss at any time to know 


one from the other, ask some friend to enlighten 
you on the subject, as most persons know all we 
have mentioned by sight. 


HYACINTHS. 

Hyacinths may be grown in water as follows :— 
When it can be obtained, cloan rain Water should 
be used in preference to any Other, although 
it is not positively essential. 

Fill the glasses until the water just touches the 
base of the bulbs. 

Having done so, place them in the dark for 
two or three weeks, as this will encourage the 
roots to form freely before any growth of an up- 
ward nature takes place. 


then, so that should any show 2 disposition to 
oe the affected portion may be remoyed forth- 
with. 

The water will need changing when foul, but 
not otherwise, as it is a bad plan to disturb the 
roots unnecessarily. 

As soon as the roots have made a three inch 


that is to say they should be placed in a warm 
room—in 2, window far removed from the fire. 

Sun and air are highly essential to their health, 
and consequently they ought to have the full 
benefit of both, provided you can humour them 
to the same without risk. 

Take care, whatever you do, that cold draughts 
of air and dust be strictly avoided—the former 
may be guarded against by placing them ina 
proper position, and the latter removed with a 
sponge dipped in water. 

Remember, too, that sudden changes from cold 
to heat or vice versd are at all times bad, 

Off-sets, which occasionally, Day we may 
say frequently, appear at the sides of the bulbs 
should be removed as soon as Observed, for two 
reasons—first, because they cause the bulb to 
rest unevenly in the glasses, and secondly, they 
only tend to distress the flower. 

Those of our lady friends who feel inclined to 
try their hand at growing this beautiful root in 
moss or sand may do so by adhering to the under- 
mentioned advice. 

In the first place, procure a vessel that has no 
means of drainage, in this place the sand or 
moss, burying the bulbs in the s4me as high as 
the apex, press the material firmly about each, 
and moisten it afterwards. 

Many fanciful articles are now Manufactured 
for this purpose, but as they are t00 numerous 
to particularise, we leave it to our fair readers to 
choose for themselves. 

Those who prefer cultivating them in pots 
and there are many we fancy who would rather 
keep to the old method, will have no difficulty 
in doing so by carrying out the instructions we 
are now about to give. 

The soil selected for this purpose must, be 
rich and light—in a word, leaf mould and good 
clean loam in equal proportions, with about one- 
fourth well rotted manure and @ liberal allow-’ 
ance of sand will form as good a compost as you 
could have for them. 

A four and a-half inch pot will be large enough 
for a single bulb, but they present a better 


nee when three or five are planted in a larger 
one, 


pressed 


plunge them in any out-of-the-way place out of 
doors where they can be protected or covered 
with a tree or four inch layer of bark or coal 
ashes. 


are required to be brought indoors—which will 


entirely depend upon the time at which they 
are wanted to bloom. 


them to more warmth than absolutely requisite. 


And as leaves are the lungs Of plants, dust or 


but which will intrude themselves Sometimes in 
spite of everything we may try and do to eject 
them, and which are poisonous, Or at the best 


These you should become acquainted with, for 
which purpose we mention the chief, that you 


They will require looking at every now and 


growth the glasses may be exposed to the light — 


realisation of ‘crowding a life’s deliciousness in 
these moments’ overcame him, and he wept for 
joy.” —Hornsey Hornet, 


The pots must be well drained and the bulbs 
in firmly and all but covered. 


As soon as potted give them a good watering, 


They may remain in this position until they 


As a rule, the less forcing they have the better 
the flower will be, and therefore never subject 


In a word, when brought into a room place 
them in the window, as already observed in re- 
ference to those in glasses, 

This concludes our remarks for the present, 
and with the promise of a list of the best sorts 
to grow next week we return to 

THE LADY’S QUERIEST. 

A Lapy.—You should sponge the leaves of 
your camillias occasionally with a little cold 
water. 

M. J. R.—We shall be most happy to peruse 
your article on the Rose, if you will be kind 
enough to enclose it to us, care of the Editor. 

Mrs. GeER.—You will find the very subject 
you inquire about treated on in this week’s article. 


Athena, 


Str Joun Bowrrna’s long-promised transla- 
tions from the works of Alexander Petofi, the 
Magyar poet, have been published by Messrs. 
Triibner. Petofi’s genius as a poet is unques- 
tionably great; added to this, it has been truly 
gaid of him, that, “although he passed many 
years of his life as a wandering vagabond, no 
impurity ever soiled his songs; and inhis more 
than three thousand poetical compositions—un- 
restrained and passionate as many of them are— 
there is not a scandal-giving line, not an expres- 
sion which would cause a blush to the modesty 
of 2 woman, and which might not be entrusted 
to the innocence of a child.” Here is a gem from 
Sir John Bowring’s translation :— 


«And what is sorrow? ’Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed; 
I sought it—found it—held it o’er my head, 
And, to my soul’s annoy, 
It fell into the ocean’s depth again, 
And now I look and long for it in vain.” 


Tux poems of the strange, insane old artist, 
poet, and engraver, William Blake, have just 
been published in their integrity. We give the 
final piece in the volume, a dedication which 
might have been indited in the year of Grace 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six :— 


‘‘ DEDICATION OF THE Porm oF THE GRAVE TO 
THE QUEEN. (1808.) 

‘The door of Death is made of gold 
That mortal eyes cannot behold; 
But when the mortal eyes are closed, 
And cold and pale the limbs reposed, 
The soul awakes, and, wondering, sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys ; 
The grave is heayen’s golden gate 
And rich and poor around it wait. 
Oh! shepherdess of England’s fold, 
Behold this gate of pearl and gold! 


To dedicate to England’s Queen 

The visions that my soul hath seen, 

And by her kind permission bring 

What I have borne on silken wing 

From the vast regions of the grave, 
Before her throne my wings I wave ; 
Bowing before my Sovereign’s feet. 

The grave produced those blossoms sweet, 
In mild repose from earthly strife— 

The blossom of eternal life! 


a 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON KISSING. 
A LApY FRIEND has transmitted to us the follow- 
ing ‘‘ opinions of the press” upon the subject of 
the text which tells you that Jacob kissed Rachel 
and lifted up his voice and wept :— 

«Tf Rachel was a pretty girl and kept her face 
clean, we can’t see what Jacob had to cry about.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ How do you know but what she slapped his 
face for him? ”—Ladies’ Treasury. 

“ Weeping is not unfrequently produced by ex- 
treme pleasure, Joy, happiness; it might have 
been so in Jacob’s case.”—Hardwicke’s Science 
Gossip. : 

«The cause of Jacob’s weeping was the refusal 
of Rachel to allow him to kiss her again.”"—Non- 
conformist. 

ott ig our opinion that Jacob wept because he 
had not kissed Rachel before, and he wept for 
the time he had lost.”-—The City Press. 

“The fellow wept because the girl did not kiss 
him.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

« Jacob wept because Rachel told him to ‘ do it 
twice more,’ and he was afraid to.”—Methodist 
Recorder. 

‘ Jacob cried because Rachel threatened to tell 
her mamma.’—Sunday Gazette. 

‘He wept because there was only one Rachel 
to kiss.”"—Clerkenwell News. 

‘He wept for joy because it tasted so good.” — 
Jewish Chronicle. 
‘We reckon Jacob cried because Rachel had 
been eating onions.” —British Standard, 

“Our own opinion is, that Jacob wept because 
he found, after all, ‘ it was not half what it was 
cracked up to be.’”—New Zealand Examine-her. 
“A truce to all! Beneath the starry vault or 
golden sun is there aught in nature or in art 
equal to the rapture and intense deliciousness of 
the first kiss? I answer verily, No. Jacob had 
never kissed fair maiden before, and his first 
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A Nice Pian Sopa Cakr.—Beat half-a-pound 
of butter into a cream before the fire, using your 
hand, and turning it always the same way. Have 
your dry ingredients well mixed and ready to add, 
and your tin ready buttered. Ub. of flour dried 
in the oven; 3lb of moist sugar; loz. of carraway 
seeds, or a 3Ib. of currants well washed, rubbed in 
a cloth and dried in the oven, because wet currants 
make a cake heavy; } a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda; } of a teaspoonful of tartaric acid; 4+ of 
a teaspoonful of salt, well mixed together, and 
very carefully mixed with the flour and sugar. 
Beat all this into the butter, and add half an 
egg beaten up. if not moist enough, a little water. 
Put it quickly into the tin, and place at once in 
a hot oven. Turn every half hour; in two hours 
it will be baked. If the oven be very hot, it may 
be done sooner. Try with a knife. Then turn 
out face downwards on the stone in a cool larder. 
Keep a week before cutting it. Beef dripping may 
be used instead of water. A slack oven will spoil 
the cake. 

A Curistuas Puppixc.—This receipt is good ; 
and our family has long had the credit of pro- 
ducing an excellent pudding. 2lbs. of raisins 
when stoned, or one of raisins and one of sultanas. 
21bs. of currants well washed, picked, and dried in 
the oven; ilb. orange and lemon peel, half cut 
in strips, half chopped ; 31b. good citron peel, 
ditto; 2oz. sweet almonds, blanched and cut 
long-wise; 2o0z. bitter almonds blanched and 


cut small; lb. of fine moist sugar; lb. of 
flour dried in the oven; Ilb. of stale bread 
crumbs passed through a cullender, and then 


through a fine gravy strainer; llb. of good beef 
suet, shredded; 1 small teaspoonful of mixed 
spice; 12 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately. 
The yolks must be beaten till a knife will stand in 
them. Mix the dry ingredients thoroughly. Add 
the eggs and two glasses of brandy. If not 
wet enough, add sherry or ale sufficient; or if to 
be had, some clean snow. “Ihe pudding cannot 
be mixed too much. Butter the cloth thickly, and 
put on in boiling water. Boil twelve hours. The 
boiling may be divided, six hours one day, and six 
the next; but the length of time is necessary. If 
wanted to keep, at least double the brandy must be 
used. Serve with brandy sauce. 

A Sure Corourrne ror Gravies,—Take a 
large onion—or two may be used to make it darker. 
Cut them in strips, and fry till quite burned. Then 
put the pieces into a clean quart bottle. Fill up 
with hot water, and shake well. Keep it a little 
while before using. A teaspoonful will be enough 
at a time. 

To Maxe Scorcu OaTmeaL PorrmeGEe.—This 
is an excellent, nourishing, and inexpensive dish 
for children. ‘The coarse Scotch oatmeal is used, 
and dropped into boiling milk gradually with one 
hand, whilst the other stirs it into the milk, the 
saucepan being on the fire all the time. Boil it, 
keeping it stirred, for half an hour; or if there is 
much of it, longer. ‘The more it is boiled, the 
wholesomer and more palatable it becomes. It 
should be about the consistency of clouted cream, 
and may be eaten with or without the addition 
of cold milk. Care must be taken to procure good 
oatmeal, for, if it is stale or musty, it will taste 
bitter instead of sweet. 


“My native city has treated me yery badly,” 
said an intemperate vagabond, on leaving the 
presence of the magistrate in Dublin the other 
day, adding, ‘‘ but I love her still.” “ Bedad ! 
true, faith!” replied a policeman, ‘ her still is 
all you do love!” 

GonTRoLLING THE IncLINATION.—It is hard 
work to control the workings of inclination, and 
turn the bent of nature; but that it can be done, 
I know from experience. God has given us, ina 
measure, the power to make our own taste; and 
when our energies seem to demand a sustenance 
they cannot get, when our will strains after a path 
we may not follow, we need neither starve from 
inanition, nor stand still in despair. We have 
but to seek another nourishment for the mind as 
strong as the forbidden food it longed fo taste, 
and perhaps purer, and hew out for the adven- 
turous foot a road as direct and as broad as the 
one fortune has blocked up against us, if rougher 
than it.—Charlotte Bronte. 

Tun Marrtice Season in New Yorx.—With 
the opening of the fashionable season an epidemic 
of marriage has set in, The extraordinary ac- 
tivity observable in the great jewellery stores on 
Broadway, the fancy goods establishments in 
Maiden-lane, at the milliners’ and mantua- 
makers’ shops, and in the dry goods trade, is 
accounted for by the happy conductors of these 
places on the ground that matrimonial contracts 
and costly wedding gifts are the prevailing fashions 
of the fall; the church sextons are in a pitiable 
state of agitation and anxiety; the fashionable 
organists are bringing out the most fashionable 
wedding marches; society is furnished with abun- 
dant gossip, and money circulates freely. 

MATcHMAKING.—Marriage is at Genoa a matter 
of calculation, perhaps More so than anywhere 
else; it is generally settled between the relations, 
who often draw up the contract before the par- 
ties have seen one another, and it is only when 
everything is arranged, and a few days previous 
to the marriage ceremony, that the future hus- 
band is introduced to his intended partner for 
life. Should he find fault with her figure or 
manner, he may break up the match, on con- 
dition of defraying the expenses Incurred. 
But this is seldom the case. ‘he principal ob- 
ject, that of interest, being onc? settled, the bride 
follows the portion as a matter Of course, and is 
often scarcely minded. There are in Genoa 
marriage-brokers, who have pocket-books filled 
with the names of marriageable girls of different 
classes, with notes descriptive of their figures and 
their fortunes. ‘bese people go about endea- 
youring to arrange connexions, if they get a com- 
mission of 2 or 3 per cent upon the portion. The 
contents of their memorandums are often very 
curious. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The successful production of an English version 
of ‘ Faust” at Drury Lane, naturally suggested a 
travestic on the same subject to the management of 
the Olympic. Accordingly last Saturday Mr. 
Halford’s comic version of this subject, which one 
would have thought too sacred and charming to be 
vulgarized, was revived at the Olympic. This 
burlesque was originally produced at the Strand 
Theatre at the time that Mr. Boucicault’s melo- 
dramatic version of the story at the Princess’s was 
brought out so successfully under Mr. Charles 
Kean’s management. Mr. Halford, the author, 
then played Mephistopheles, imitating Mr. Charles 
Kean throughout with some effect. But the bur- 
lesque, as witnessed last Saturday, could hardly be 
recognized as the original Strand version, for it has 
been fitted with new songs and burlesque, and 
altogether patched up to suit the times. This 
brings us to consider whether the days of burlesque 
are really numbered or not. ‘The tastes of the 
people have no doubt changed as regards so-called 
burlesques. Extravaganza, with its neatness and 
poetry and fairy stories and prettiness, seems too 
slow to suit the times. Folks want break-downs 
and music-hall songs, funny men and pretty 
women, and authors in their endeavours to work up 
to their materials forget all about the art of bur- 
lesque and travestie. When men are put into 
women’s petticoats, and women don a saucy-looking 
male attire, every object seems to have been gained, 
A good selection of popular music is secured and a 
scene or so here and there gives one a faint glim- 
mering of the development of some stury. 

The charming story of ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite,” 
for instance, at the Olympic, is not travestied, but 
paraphrased. Faust is a pretty girl-boy and 
Marguerite an elderly man-woman, and there the 
fun stops. The first two scenes, which are accurate 
paraphrases of the study-scene and street-scene in 
the opera, are smart enough, and have some “ go” 
and bustle in them, but it must be remembered they 
are unusually well played, and the musical selec- 
tion is admirable. We listened very attentively, 
but we can remember no really funny line. The 
garden and Brocken Mountain scenes are really 
weak, the latter particularly so, being clumsy in 
device and action. When Faust and Mephis- 
topheles disappear down below, they in company 
with the rest of the characters re-appear to sing a 
final chorus apropos of nothing. We, in common 
with those who value excellent acting and artistic 
fecling, regretted much to see such a valuable actor 
as Mr. Dominick Murray in the frilled trousers 
and short petticoats of 1866 burlesque. An actor 
without a spark of intelligence and utterly destitute 
of conception could put on women’s clothes, and 
get just as many laughs as Mr. Dominick Murray 
did. There was nothing to be done with the part 
bnt to play the fool outrageously, and Mr. Dominick 
Murray is worthy of better things. This actor’s 
value is not known in London as it should 
be. Some people think of him as the Irish attorney 
in “Arrah na Pogue,” and in the thousand similar 
characters he has played, and imagine that there his 
line ends. But itis not so. Those who have had the 
good fortune to see him play Desmarets, in‘‘Plot and 
Passion,” and the leading character—we forget the 
name—in a drama of Mr. Slous’s, called ‘* Light 
and Shadow,” at the Princess’s some years ago, 
know that he is an actor of sterling merit, far too 
good for the cook John Hart in the ‘ Frozen 
Deep,” and utterly unfit for Mr. Halford’s version 
of Marguerite in his burlesque. But they all 
fought manfully with their characters on Saturday 
night. Mr. Murray adopted a German-Hibernian 
accent and a distressing falsetto voice, and made 
the people laugh; and as for merry little Miss 
Farren, she danced and sang and was lively and 
dashing, as she always isin burlesques. Much was 
anticipated of Mr. Vincent’s Mephistopheles, but 
it was not altogether a successful performance. He 
seemed at sea every now and then with his words, 
and did not keep up the favourable impression he 
made on his first entrance. Miss Sheridan’s lovely 
hair and fine figure are much in her favour. She 
made a tall, handsome Valentine, and was beauti- 
fully dressed. Miss Farren’s dress, by-the-by, was 
in capital taste, and extremely pretty. Mrs. 
Stephens, who is always good, was really funny as 
Martha, and Mr. W. M. Terrott gotawell-deserved 
encore for a version of ‘*Champagne Charlie,” 
which he sang uncommonly well. The very small 
part of Froth was played with much intelligence 
and spirit by a young actor called Jerrold Reeves. 
He played ‘also in ‘‘ Dearest Mamma,” and the 
“Frozen Deep,” and really seems to promise 
well. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A new drama with which the name of Mr. 
Tom Taylor is associated, the re-appearance of 
Miss Kate Terry aftera sharp and sudden attack of 
indisposition, and the first appearance of Miss 
Hughes and Mr. Herman Vezin, excellent artists 
and old friends both of them, surely these were at- 
tractions enough for the most blasé of play-goers. 
They proved so on Monday night, for the Adelphi 
was crowded to see ‘A Sister's Penance,” as played 
by a strengthened and unusually good company. 
The framework of the new drama appeared we 
believe in a story written by Mr. A. W. Dubourg, 
in All the Year,Round, and that gentleman now 
gives us a dramatic version of the tale, assisted in 
the task by the practised pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. 

“A Sister's Penance” contains situations and 
incidents of high dramatic interest, but on the whole 
it can hardly be considered a satisfactory 
drama, The story is undoubtedly a good one, 
but the dramatic construction of it is disap- 
pointing aud by no means free from faults. The 
first act is decidedly weak’; the second, even weaker, 
is redeemed by an effective situation at the end of 


it; and the third is so unusually good and full of 


interest that it saves the piece and procures for it the 
success which it may well be said to have achieved. 
The audience, tired out and weary with dull dia- 
logue and tedious comic scenes in the first two 


Ahmedoolah, an Indian agent, with great tact 
and skill; and Mr. Ashley has never played 
better than as Handyside, the cheery regimenta 
surgeon. In fact, the acting of all concerned in 
“ A Sister’s Penance ” is worthy of the very highest 
praise. We can’t say so much for a wonderful 
moon inyented by Messrs. Dawson. 
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acts, forgets its disappointment in the excitement 
and brilliancy of the third. It is only fair however 
to add that the triumph of the third act is mainly 
due to the really excellent acting of all concerned 
in it. 

We have no idea of detailing at length the story 


of ‘‘A Sister’s Penance,” because by doing so we 


should certainly spoil its interest for those who 
have not yet witnessed the drama. Its construction 


has certainly this merit, that within ten minutes of 
the conclusion of the drama, no one in the house 
has the faintest idea of the dénouement. We may 
briefly, however, state that the “ Sister's Penance ” 
consists of the misery and humiliation of one 
Alice Vernon—played of course by Miss Kate 
Terry—who is in love with her sister’s fiance, 
and, through thoughtlessness, or selfishness, or both, 
manages matters so ill, that she breaks her lover s’ 
heart, and secures for her sister a life of unhapp!- 
ness with a man for whom she has no love or 
respect. The great blot in the drama, in our 
opinion, is, that the penance inflicted by the in- 
jured man upon the thoughtless but repentant 
woman, is as cowardly as itis unmanly. Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Dubourg would have us admire a 
man who, not content with seeing a woman humili- 
ate herself almost to degradation in expiation of 
faults bred of deep and wild love, and sneering at 
her when she is fallen and crushed, follows 
this up by inflicting upon her, with his own hands, 
sadder humiliation and deeper degradation still. 
A glorious hero this Markham surely, who, because 
his wound is deep and terrible, tramples 4 proud 
woman under his feet. 
this in Mr. Tom Taylor, who has given us mean- 
spirited fellows, like John Mildmay, to admire, and 
unwomanly women like the heroine of “ The 
Serf’ to worship ; but it is a pity that another 
hand, besides that of Mr. Tom Taylor, is associated 
with such an error in taste and judgment. The 
gentlemanly Markham who, forgetting that the 
woman who has injured him, has not only 
smothered her pride so far as to confess her love, 
but has actually nursed him through a serious 
illness, and absolutely saved his life, is content to 
feign sleep in order to hear this unhappy woman 
confess her fault again to her own sister in his 
presence, is surely not a type, but an exception. 
No, thank you, Messrs. Tom ‘Taylor and Dubourg, 
we can’t admire your hero Markham. 


We are not snrprised at 


The acting of a ‘ Sister’s Penance” is uniformly 


excellent. It is unfortunate, perhaps, for Miss 
Terry, that her favourite authors persist in giving 
her over and over again a new edition of the same 
character. Weare almost tired of the sad sorrow~ 
stricken heartbroken woman. The growing idea 
of a certain staginess and mannerism in the talented 
actress, is due in a great measure to this unhappy 
reflection of the same woman in a new dress. Of 
the charm of Miss Terry’s acting there can be no 
question; and we value her so highly, that we 
cannot bear to think or to hear it said that she is 
not improving. Mr. Herman Vezin is a powerful 
addition to the Adelphi company, and in the un- 
grateful—because repulsive—c haracter of M arkham 
proves that he is, what we have long considered 
him, one of the very best of living actors. A little 
scene witli Miss Hughes in the last act is one of 
the most finished and remarkable bits of acting 
that we have witnessed for many a long year. 
That we are not alone in our opinion is amply 
demonstrated by the remarkable enthusiasm with 
which it was greeted on Monday night. Seldom 
has an actor received such a unanimous and hearty 
tribute of approval, and seldom has an actor 60 
richly deserved it. We are all, of course, glad to 
sce Miss Hughes back again, and in the list of 
characters she should never have left. Her recep~ 
tion was most gratifying, and shows that the public 
has not forgotten the old Olympic days, oF the 
charming actress who was associated with the best 
triumphs of the Robson management. 


Mr. Billington played the difficult character of 


THe LANGHAM DRAMATIC Crius.—Recently the 


members of the above club gave their second dra- 
matic performance at the Eclectic Theatre, Den- 
mark-street, Soho. The pieces selected for the 


occasion were the ‘“‘ Red Crow; or the Archers 
of Islington and the Fair Maid of Westcheap; a 


trifle entitled “ Twas I;” and Boucicault’s play of 


“The Phantom.” In the first piece, the characters 
of Richard Lackland, Mr. Oxenbeary ; Staide 
Stephen, Mr. T. Grimwood, and Marion Clinton, 
Miss Jackson, were well sustained ; while in the 
farce Messrs. Waite Green, Hastings, Player, and 
Miss St.Clair acquitted themselves creditably. “ The 
Phantom” was remarkably well played for 
amateurs. The House was well filled by the 
friends of the members, and the hearty manner 
with which they bestowed their applause showed 
that they fully appreciated the efforts of the club to 
entertain and amuse them. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The Covent Garden pantomime, which has been 
written by Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, son of the well- 
known Gilbert A’Beckett, is to be called “ Ali 
Baba, or the Forty Thieves.” 

Mr. KE. L. Blanchard will, of course, be the 
author of the pantomime at Old Drury. 

Tt is rumoured that ‘London Assurance” is to 
be revived at the Haymarket, Mr. Oxenford’s 
comedy of “A Dangerous Friend” not being a 
very extraordinary attraction, and Mr. Burnand’s 
burlesque of « Antony and Cleopatra” being re- 
ceived with but little enthusiasm. 

There are strange rumours abroad anent Mr. J. 


L. Toole’s departure from the Adelphi, indeed from 


London altogether. Itis whispered that our popu- 


Jar comedian is to be associated with Mr. Hender- 
son in the management of the new theatre at 


ing character ina poetical drama by Mr. W.. G. 
Wills, the novelist, at the Holborn Theatre. Mr. 
Wills is reported to have two new dramas on the 
Stocks, 


season at the Haymarket Theatre, when Mr. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL JOTTINGS. 


dancing-rooms, concerts, and other amusements in 
Paris in October, amounted to £65,629, being an 
increase of £12,444 on the previous month. 


just died in Madrid ofa nervous disease contracted 
at Moscow some years back, and which had since 
permitted her only at rare intervals to appear on 
the stage. She was 45 yearsold. For her it was 
that Venzano composed his famous waltz which 
she introduced with success in the singing lesson of 


recently brought an action to recover heavy 
damages from the director of the Chatelet Theatre 
for having deprived him of the services of Malle. 
Irma Marié, an actress. In the course of the case 
it transpired that the director of the latter theatre 
had exchanged one of his actresses for Malle. 
Marié by agreement with the stage manager 
of the plaintiff, and the court, holding that the 
stage manager had a right to make the ‘ swop,” 
dismissed the case, with costs against the plaintiff. 


d’Ortique, musical critic of the Debats. He was 
in his 65th year. 


Palace of Industry, in Stockholm, in which not 
fewer than 1,200 performers took part. All Stock- 
holm society was present, forming an auditory of 
nearly 12,000 persons. Owing to the perfect execu- 
tion, this formidable concert produced a marvellous 
effect. The King and Queen, Queen Dowager, the 
Prince of Ostrogothia and of Delecarlia, the Court, 
the Ministers, and the entire diplomatic body were 
present. 


theatres are to be forthwith erected, one on the site 
of the Horse Bazaar in High Holborn, and the other 
on that of Saville House, in Leicester-square. 


public as Miss Glyn, has given the first of a 
series of six readings in St. James’s Hall. Her 
subject was ‘‘ Macbeth,” and her reading was most 
effective. Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir sang at in- 
tervals the whole of Locke’s music, the solos being 
entrusted to Misses Edmonds, Fosbroke, and 
Barnet, and Mr. Winn. Mr. J. G. Callcott offi- 
ciated at the pianoforte, and Mr. J.C, Ward at the 
harmonium. The large St. James’s Hall was filled 
with an attentive audience, who repeatedly ex- 
pressed their admiration of Miss Glyn’s dramatic 


Liverpool, and that his old friends are only to 
have an occasional glimpse of him. If this be 
true, we shall all have occasion for sincere regret 
and some grounds for being jealous of our great 
theatrical rival—Liverpool. At Liverpool all our 
best modern comedies and dramas are first pro- 
duced ; she has borne away Mr. H. J. Byron, and 
now she is going to steal Mr. Toole. 

* The “Lady of Lyons” is no doubt to be pro- 
duced at the Lyceum, and Mr. Fechter will play 
Claude Melnotte; but not at Christmas, as most 
people imagine. The Christmas attraction is to be 
a French melo-drama, with which old playgoers 
may not be unfamiiiar, The adapter is Mr. 
Leslie, of ‘‘ Orange Girl” notoriety. 

Yates played Miss Miggs in the old days of 
“Barnaby Rudge” at the Adelphi. This 
example of the female character being imper- 
sonated by a man is likely to be followed, for it is 
not improbable that Mrs. John Wood will resign 
the character in favour of a gentleman in the 
company. We are rejoiced to hear that we are to 
have a Princess's extravaganza at Christmas. Mrs. 
Wood has the reputation of being a charming 
burlesque actress, and there is no doubt of the 
talent of Mr. Lloyds, the scenic artist. It would 
be a sad pity to miss the value of either, and 
burlesque will be ® capital vehicle for the display 
of their skill. There is some likelihood of a young 
writer, unknown to the public by name, but well- 
known by his works, being selected to write the ex- 
travaganza. 

Mr. Herman Vezin does not remain long at the 


Adelphi. He has been engaged to play the lead- 


Leicester. Theroom was well filled, the audience 
being in full dress. 

A SINGULAR theatrical performance, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, took place the other evening at the 
Versailles theatre. The negro tragedian, Ira 
Aldridge, played the part of Othello in the English 
language, while the remainder of the performers 
went through their parts in French. ‘Whether it 
was owing to the dinner with which Othello enter- 
tained his critics immediately before the perform- 
ance, and which the majority of them describe with 
far more minuteness than they do the acting of the 
hero of the evening, or whether it was owing to 
the difficulty which the actors had in getting on 
with an Othello who gave them the cue ina foreign 
lingo, we cannot say; but the piece was not got 
through till one o’clock in the morning. 

On Saturday evening last an amusing yet start- 
ling contretemps occurred at the Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, which afforded a very strong illustra- 
tion of the British sailor’s love of fair play, and 
his feeling towards an oppressed fellow-creature. 
After the drama of “ Faust,” a piece was produced 
entitled ‘“‘ The Slave’s Revenge,” the two leading 
characters being a slave and a planter. In the 
course of the play the slave is turned over to the 
planter, who is pretty liberal in the use of the lash. 
A number of seamen belonging to her Majesty’s 
ship Hector were seated in the pit, and it was observed 
that they did not appear to relish this state of 
things, watching the movements of the two with 
anxious looks and expressions of disapprobation. 
At length the slave is supposed to be laid insensible, 
and the brutal planter is about fo spurn him with 
his foot, when one of the seamen could stand it no 
longer, but leaped upon the stage, putting himself 
in a fighting attitude, and his appearance so startled 
the planter that he made his exit from the stage as 
speedily as possible, leaving the “tar” in undis- 
turbed possession. The sailor looked upon the 
matter as a reality, for he loudly exclaimed, 
“ Kick a man when he is down; notif I know it !” 
and taking up the astonished slave in his arms, as 
carefully as if he were a baby, he quietly deposited 
him in the wings. This strange incident excited 
no little commotion in a well-filled house. The 
curtain was lowered, and it was not until ‘ Jack” 
had been appeased by the assertion of the slave 
that he had not been ill-treated, that he retired 
from the stage, and thus enabled the play to proceed. 

Mr. Kincspury, at an unusual time of year, has 
undertaken to give a series of soirecs musicales 
which are of more than ordinary interest. Among 
the artists who have already appeared we may 
mention the names of Madame Arabella Goddard, 
Miss Banks, Signor Tito Maltei, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Signor Caravaglia. The second of 
these entertainments took place last week at 16, 
Cecil-street, Strand. 

Mr. Atrrep MEtton’s concerts have this year 
run a longer course than usual. Commencing on 
August 6, they have been continued until the end 
of the past week, when the Royal Italian Opera- 
house closed, in order to give full time for the 
preparation of the pantomimicamusements projected 
for the coming Christmas holidays. The following 
address was circulated by Mr. Mellon on the 
termination of his present series of concerts :— 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Having arrived at the 
96th and last night of my present series of concerts, 
I embrace the opportunity of thanking you and the 
public generally for the liberal support and patron- 
age with which I have been honoured. Your con- 
tinued kindness has induced and emboldened me 
to undertake the production of a new grand 
Christmas pantomime in this theatre, which I 
trust will be found to equal if not to surpass in 
splendour and magnificence the famed productions 
of past seasons. No effort of mine will be wanting to 
enhance the reputation this theatre enjoys for such 
a class of performance ; and I hope that, should I 
succeed in producing the usual Christmas enter- 
tainment to your satisfaction, you will extend to 
me that favour I have hitherto been honoured in 
receiving. In acknowledging the kind and 
generous support I have for many years received at 
your hands, and by which I have been enabled at 
my sole risk and personal responsibility to carry on 
the concerts for the past six years, I trust I may be 
permitted to solicit an extension of yow kind 
patronage to my new venture in theatrical 
management. Permit me, then, most respectfully 
to bid you farewell, and to indulge the hope that 
I may anticipate the pleasure of a renewal of our 
acquaintance on Boxing-night, December 26th. 


Mr. Buckstone does not play in the drama of 
“ A Lesson for Life,’ which is to open the winter 


Sothern appears. 


Tue total receipts from the theatres, public 


Tuer well-known singer, Madame Gassier, has 


the Barbiére. 
Tue director of the Bouffes-Parisiens Theatre 


Tue death by apoplexy is announced of M. 


A MONSTER concert has taken place in the 


Tur Atheneum says that two more metropolitan 


Mrs. E. S. Daas, who is better known tothe 


Mysterious Drath or Two Catpren.—An 
inquest has been opened at Whitnash, near 
Leamington, on the bodies of Alfred and Theo- 
dore Lane, the children of Mr. Edward Pyne 
Lane, an extensive farmer at Whitnash. The 
deceased were twins, and only about five weeks 
old. On Thursday night, the 22nd ult. they were 
put to bed in a cot, in @ room occupied by two 
servants, and when the latter retired to rest 
about 10 o'clock, they appeared to be sleeping 
comfortably and naturally. The servants were 
not disturbed by the children during the night 
as they usually had been; and the next morning 
both the deceased were found dead in bed. Dr. 
Horniblow, of Leamington, who had made post 
mortem examinations of the bodies, stated that 
he found the appearances identical in both cases. 
The lungs and brains of each were highly con- 
gested, and he was of opinion death had in all 
probability taken place within two hours of the 
time deceased last had food. Death had arisen 
from the functions of the lungs haying been sud- 
denly arrested, but he could not say what had 
been the cause. In his opinion it had not 
arisen from convulsions, and there were no 
external marks of violence, but death was com- 
patible with suffocation from some cause or 
other, or might have resulted from narcotic 

oison. The post mortem appearances were M- 
consistent with death from natural causes. The 


climaxes. Miss Glyn is announced to read 
“ Antony and Cleopatra” at the same hall on 
Friday, December 7. 

Tie Sacred Harmonic Society commenced its 
thirty-fifth season on the evening of the 23rd, 
with the performance of Beethoven’s service (mass) 
in C, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” 
(Lobgesang). The performance was in every re- 
spect a fine one, the orchestra comprising most of 
the instrumentalists of the Royal Italian Opera 
band, and the chorus consisting of the best pro- 
fessional choristers, and many members of the 
society. The solos were sung by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Lyall, 
and Mr. Thomas. 

Tie popular songstress Thérese has retired from 
the boards, and will no longer astonish the crowd 
with her rendering of the ‘ Sapeur,” and similar 
compositions. An over-exerted larynx is the cause 
of this sudden eclipse on the part of the Patti of 
the people. 

‘AN entertainment for the benefit of the Early 
Closing Association was given in the Polygraphic- 
hall, King William-street, on the 23rd ult., by 
the Fore-streect Dramatic Society. The programme 
included Jerrold’s ‘Smoked Miser,” and a more 
serious piece by an amateur, as well as a selection 
of vocal and instrumental music, and was executed 
without professional assistance, in the presence of 
2 crowded and respectable audience, who testified 1 
their hearty enjoyment of the performance. inquest was then adjourned. for a week to allow 

Twenty-FOUR young ladies played simultaneously | of further evidence being adduced, and in order 
upon twelve pianos at an entertainment lately | that the contents ofthe stomachs of the deceased 


given by a private school, itt the Assembly-room, might be analysed- 
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The Altar of Fashion, 


WHAT 1g WoRN IN PARIS, WHAT WE WEAR 
IN LonDON, AND WHAT WE OUGHT TO 
WEAR. 


RINOLINE has long been a vexed ques- 

tion. One asserts that it is exploded ; 
another, with stolid determination, lays it down 
as a law that it is larger than ever. Neither 
is right. A dress devoid of crinoline sits 
closer and is more conspicuous than modesty 
dictates; an excess of circumference in the 
skirt has become vulgar. The crinoline still 
exists, but is quite small. Itis dispensed with 
round the hips and in front of the dress. 
Skirts are now made without any fulness in 
the front breadth ; and, where the figure is 
not sufficiently well formed to bear this styie, 
we are sorry to say the Parisians pad, or, in 
other words, wear bustles the wrong way, ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the use of 
that article. Long be it ere English ladies 
succumb to suck folly! Let those too flat in 
form have an additional pleat or so, or a 
peplum—a very fashionable article — added 
above the skirts. Meanwhile, where the figure 
is nicely shaped, the hips full and rounded, 
the skirts made with two pleats only at the 
waist are very graceful _ Indoors, or even out- 
of-doors, those who wish to venture without 
steel skirts need not fear looking very con- 
spicuous ; in small rooms the absence of the 
hoop is certainly desirable. 

The next most interesting questions to dis- 
cuss will be the style of ordinary walking 
dresses and their popular materials this 
season, and to discourse first of stuffs in which 
reps and linseys with silk stripes will be most 
general. In Paris cashmere is worn, and it 18 
a material that always commends itself as being 
ladylike and quiet in appearance. Secondly, 
how ordinary silks, or, as they are usually 
termed in such articles as the present, gros 
grain, dresses are made up; thirdly, what is 
stylish for dinner dresses ; fourthly, what or- 
naments are worn ; fifthly, what furs will be 
fashionable ; sixthly, how the hair is dressed ; 
and of course last, but certainly by no means 
least, how. feet should be encased at the pre- 
sent wintry moment. With regard to colour, 
a French grey or polonaise shade is likely to 
be most in favour. Black is greatly worn, 
and for bonnets no colour is so well sustained 
as the beautiful semi-light Alexandra blue. 

Ladies’ dresses at the present moment are 
constructed either with the simplest garni- 
tures possible, or covered with a mass of 
trimming, mostly composed of jet beads 
studded on guipured braid or lace, Orna- 
ments in amber and feather trimmings are 
also in great favour. Silk robes are chiefly 
trimmed with cross-cut bands of silk in 
various Widths, with double pipings of satin 
and silk. Flowers and medallions in satin 
are added to these, an ornament generally 
being placed in the centre. Trimmings down 
the seams are the order of the day, and dresses 
representing a short skirt or tunic, with a cors- 
let top adjusted over an under-skirt and 
body of another colour, are very much in 
favour in Paris. They ure, however, not so 
extravagantly made as may at first appear, 
the skirt being in reality only one—a band of 
trimming concealing the jom. Neither is the 
body made of separate pieces, For an evening 
dress, which is cut low, a berthe must be added, 
which can easily be done with folds of blond. 
This will prove a very useful fashion for uti- 
lizing old dresses, by making up the best parts 
of two skirts together, or adding sufficient 
new material to that already possessed. A 
light blue silk, ora mauve, and white silk would 
make up very prettily in this style; a black 
skirt would combine with any shade, and so 
would polonaise and grey. Plain long dresses 
in gros grain have the trnmmings in gros grain 
also, either of the same colour as the dress, 
piped with black or white, or of a shade which 
offers a good contrast ; thus a stone grey gros 
grain may be trimmed with bands of Maza- 
rine blue gros grain, piped first with white 
satin, and again with the blue silk. The 
trimming ends a little above the hem in a me- 
dallion, or one or three flowers made of blue 
satin, With a centre ornament of white satin 
beads. The tunic skirts are also ornamented 
in a similar style, and the bands often studded 
with jet, filagree ornaments, or white buttons, 
according to the richness or simplicity of the 
toilette. Stars of pearl, jet, and satin beads 
are also employed. For rep, cashmere, and 
other walking dresses of similar materials, 
broad mohair braids are very much used. 
Some of these are sewn on straight down the 
skirt at intervals, with jet beads ; others, more 
lke sash ends, finish a little above the hem 
with a fancy device in narrow braid, with or 
without beads. Velveteen dresses Will be seen 
during the winter, and silk striped lnseys. 
Jackets to correspond with the skirt seem stil 
in javour; also suits of Astrakan and seal- 
sxin, jacket, muti, and hat en suite. In London 
seal-skin is very greatly in favour for all pur- 
poses, wid espevialiy for tue new mul-Lays. 
Hult sit i diis ieaeler U Tuttines we iad moue 
bouucts are Not voliicis ; anu the shapes ol 
tLe substituie ior vbat old-lashioned hiead-3. a. 
are Various. Une of tlie most recent resembles 
a hatshgbtly of the mushroom shape, with the 
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edge of the narrow rim fitting the wearer's 
head, and a full fringe of jet dropping over 
the forehead. The back of the hat, where the 
chignon commences, is cut straight off, and 
finished with broad loops of black satin rib- 
bon, ending in strings. Sometimes a square 
fall of lace hangs over the chignon. The bon- 
net is prettiest covered with velvet, and edged 
with a wreath of jet leaves. Hats for young 
ladies of this shape—of course not having 
the back taken away (which converts the 
article intoa bonnet)—are very tasteful. Square 
Neapolitan bonnets and the round shape are 
also worn on the top of the head, but now 
that the.cold weather has come they are gene- 
rally preferred with the addition of ears. 
Amongst other shapes, we notice a very neat 
modified form of the Empire shape. It hasa 
broad round crown behind, and measures 
little more than five inches from back to front 
at the top; the ears also are very short. This 
form is likely to please those who wish for a 
simple, unostentatious toilette and a complete 
covering for the head. There is no curtain, 
put a little trimming across the back. 

There is at present very little change in the 
style of arranging the hair. The five curls 
composing a chignon seem very generally in 
favour. A newer style is a frigette, in the 
shape of a ring, over which the hair, when 
dressed, exactly resembles the top of a cottage 
loaf. The more recent manner of arranging 
the. tresses over the forehead is high, and 
waved in the centre, with the sides rolled 
back; but almost any style may be adopted 
that somewhat groups the hair over the brow. 
The plain way of smoothing it down is ineffec- 
tive, and not very pretty. 

The high-shaped boots are almost Universal, 
and very sensible and comforatable, as they 
not only keep the ancle and leg Warm, but 
protect it from splashings of wet and mud in 
bad weather, and thereby secure the wearer 
from taking cold and risking health. Stout 
soles and buttons or Balmoral lacings are also 
very general. We are exceedingly glad to 
see a more sensible move in regard to the 
coverings for the feet of the fair sex, as it is 
good economy in every point of view to have 
a stout, strong article of this kind, both du- 
rable and comfortable, though the cost in 
the first place be doubled. Even should the 
expense in money come higher in the end, the 
saving in health and the superior appearance 
gained are worth the outlay: in that case 
the money, when the income is limited, may 
well be spared from some other direction, A 
kid gaiter, neatly cut and shaped, is also 
another very good introduction for winter. 
Such articles will prove particularly valuable 
to professional ladies whose ebgagements 
frequently oblige them to venture out in 
stormy weather. 

Ermine and grebe are both much used to 
trim velvet, and even sealskin, jackets, A 
deep band is placed round the edge, a nar- 
row band up each side of the front, repeated on 
the cuffs, and a collar added round the throat. 
Muffs are still worn of a small s1ze, and the 
fur collarette, enlarged almost to the dimen- 
sions of a tippet, is the favourite protection 
for the neck. Fur trimmings ave likely to he 
general this winter, and. even used for bon- 
nets aud hats, in white ermine and grebe; 
for the latter astrakan is becoming too com- 
mon to be desirable. 


A Gossip Amongst the badies 
About Shapping- 


DESCRIBING ALL THE Nove tres IN DRESS, Jewer- 
LERY, Perrumery, CarpEaux, GAMES, Furyr- 
turE, Domestic Inventions, PATENTS, &c. 

(By THE LATE SPECIAL ComMIsSIONER TO THE “ QuEry,”) 


HAT boots are most suitable for winter 
Vy wear? Are there any novelties, any 
improvements, or changes of fashion in these 
articles? are questions almost certain to be 
asked by many at the present moment. We 
have touched generally upon the present 
mode in our article styled “The Altar of 
Fashion,” and may seem to repeat ourselves 
sometimes in this article; but our kind 
readers must bear in mind that the one article 
relates what is in vogue, whilst the other de- 
tails where certain articles have beeD seen and 
can be purchased. At Mr. Norman’s boot and 
shoe establishment, in the Westminster-bridge- 
road, not very far from the new bridge, a 
reat many novelties are generally to be seen, 
and that is only to be expected when we know 
that he received three prize medals, one at 
each of the Great Exhibitions in London, and 
a third at the recent Portuguese international 
display. He is also the inventor of the cork 
heel, and some other improvements we Cannot 
just now call to mind. Amongst other things, 
the rotary brass heel tip, which cannot wear out, 
has been largely used at this establishment. 
At the preseut moment, however, we should 
rather describe the novelties as briefly a8 pos- 
sible, for a far greater ntunber o! worthy articles 
are Oviruded on our notice than we can possibly 
aud space to mention, much as we feel tempted 
to do so, 
The kid gaiter, nicely shaped to the leg, 
and secured. by buttons, and, when adjusted, 
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resembling ‘a Polish top, is one of the most 
useful introductions of the day, as it can be 
added over any boots, and protects from cold, 
wet, and discolouration both the wearer and 
her hose. For children, these gaiters are made in 
various colours as wellas black ; they are made 
of kid of the best quality, and buttoned on one 
side. Some of the Polish boots button at the 
side also, and are cut with straps on the toe, 
somewhat like the Victoria shoe, the heels 
being of the Louis XV. shape, Black satinis 
placed behind the straps, ora large steel buckle 
covers them; they render the boot easy for 
the foot. These are not intended for thick 
out-door boots. Shoes are very nicely lined, 
and also boots for tender feet, by placing 
within a loose, wadded sole, een with 
silk, and removable at will. Another excel- 
lent invention for winter boots for house, car- 
riage, or promenade wear, is lining them 
throughout with fine lambskin or astrakan, or 
making them of leather, dressed with the hair 
retained inside. Thosewho suffer from cold feet 
will do well to try this method, as the preser- 
vation of warmth in the extremities is in- 
separable from health. Polish boots in leather, 
with and without fancy stitching, with stout 
soles, and lacing up the front, are the most 
serviceable kind for the present weather. To 
those ladies who cannot bear the weight of a 
very thick sole, we recommend the insertion 
of cork socks within. A very pretty bronze 
house shoe, which we noted, was stitched with 
blue and white silk, and embroidered with steel 
beads, and prettily ornamented with a bow of 
black satin ribbon and silver cord. A number 
more of pretty house shoes and showy shoe 
knots might be detailed did space allow, but 
we can only now name a new French gaiter, 
in elastic cloth, for children. It is nicely 
shaped, and adapted to button over the knee. 


ee 


The progress of fashion in furniture is by no 
means an uninteresting subject. Like every- 
thing else, wood, bronze, and draperies, must 
now be @ la grecque. Mr. Nosotti, of Oxford- 
street, showed us recently a most costly dining- 
room suite, formed of very choice Pollard oak. 
The dining-room table was made with the 
corners cut off; the legs were square, measur- 
ing about five inches every way at the top, 
and ornamented with grotesque heads in black 
wood ; below, the legs tapered almost to a 
point, and were edged with a black moulding. 
Two handsome side tables were substituted 
for dinner waggous. The sideboard was very 
massive; and the chimney glass particularly 
impressive 1n appearance, being supported by 
very large human figures on either side, the 
busts ending in a tapering pedestal. It is 
right to mention that this set is exceptional 
in beauty and costliness, 

We must not neglect to observe a very ele- 
gant drawing-room glass. The plate reaches 
trom the ground almost to the ceiling, a height 
of fifteen fect, and is in three compartments. 
In the small side glasses, about halfway down, 
two round pictures are inserted, beautifully 
executed in oils, and representing night and 
morning, the first by tio sleeping children, 
the latter by a group of awaking Cupids. The 
lop of the centre giass is decorated by two 
large vilt tigures of night and morning sup- 
porting around oil painting of a shepherdess, 
ina sylvan scene. At the base of the glass isa 
flower-stand, which can be removed at will, A 
pair of magnificent candelabra accompany 
this glass, Upon an elegant tripod stand 
Cupids support a column crowned by ashower 
of lustre drops, above which rise triple de- 
vices, fringed as lustres, 

Quite a novelty for the ball-room, and 
one both rich and elegant, is the introduc- 
tion of rout seats, made of gilt cane, and 
haying crimson velvet cushiouis. Their 
appearance in @ handsome room is very 
effective. Ball-rooms are also now being de- 
corated with festoons of real flowers; dancing 
druggets of diapered linen are still usual. 

A new wood is now in use, especially for 
bedroom furniture; it is known as the Ame- 
rican ash. It is handsome, and bears some 
sort of resemblance to maple. <A set of this 
kind, with red beadings and a black line in 
every available portion. of the various articles 
composing it, looked very well. A dwarf 
wardrobe was included in the suite. This 
consisted of a centre and two wings, a looking 
glass forming a door to the former. It was 
straight, angular, and shallow in shape, and 
the top offered an excellent slab for orna 
ments. . 

A pretty and cheap article of furniture is 
the Swiss brown and white furniture. It is 
almost everlasting in durability, and bears a 
certain resemblance to the buckhorn and ivory 
jewellery so well known. The chairs are 
Gothic in design, and admirably suited for a 
summer parlour, &@ smoking room, or for 
the garden, The little round tables are 
pretty for either of these purposes, or to 
stand in a corner and support a vase or sta- 
tuette.  Bassinettes, small sofas, birdcages, 
hand mirrors, and all sorts of fancy articles, 
are composed of this inexpensive work. Mr. 
Nosotti has had a small room entirely fitted 
up with panels and ceiling in the new style of 
decorations, and filled with articles of furni- 
ture explanatory of the present fashion. 
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Trimmings have assumed such importance 
at the present time as to furnish a subject 
of moment to the female mind, so that we 
shall need no apology for entering into details 
on such a theme—of course, describing the 
most uncommon, fashionable, and handsome. 
Mr. Catt, whose shop is in Sloane-street, is 
always ready with the newest Parisian articles. 
The Dentelle Cashmere is amongst the newest of 
these. It is real lace, formed of fine woollen 
fibre of rich Oriental colours, and in various 
widths. We at once confess that our article 
on trimmings must be a perfect jumble, for 
they are far too varied and numerous to be 
reduced to anything like order. Daisy trim- 
ming is very pretty, and it may be described 
asa double fringe, the edges turned both ways, 
and the daisy, composed of chenille and a bead 
in the centre, placed at intervals. It is either 
self-coloured, or has the fiower and fringe of 
opposite hues. 
of peplums are very dressy; velvet, with 
buttons sewn on at intervals, is a favourite 
style. These buttons have no shanks, and 
are rather ornaments, being attached by a 
hole made through them, as holes are bored 
in beads. Fur trimming is alsoin vogue, and 
not costly. Thibet fringes are effective and 


inexpensive. Jet pendant fringes are very 
handsome. A vandyked cord fringe edged 


with jet is exceedingly handsome, and a cord 
fringe richly beaded 1s also choice for mantles. 
Another garniture was composed of a heading 
of jet beads and a row of large silk tasseis 
below. Some new dress suspenders are likely 
to have a great run. They are made in this 
manner :—A band of braid, with six braid 
ends, is placed beneath the dress ; over ita 
velvet band with six ends, studded with jet, 
white, or steel ornaments, is hooked to the 
under one, looping the skirt between, and 
forming at the same time a pretty skirt orna- 
ment. We have frequently remarked beads 
of all sizes, shapes, qualities, and colours at 
Mr. Catt’s—real crystals, blood stones, onyx 
amber, &c., and also the ordinary imitation. 
Ladies are often glad to know where beads 
and such things in any variety or correspond- 
ing to any fancy can be procured, as we be- 
lieve there are but few shops for the sale of 
them in London. 


At Mrs. White’s, in Regent-street (next door 
to Mr. Peter Robinson’s), we saw one of the 
handsomest mantles that has been produced 
this season. It iscomposed entirely of ermine 
skins, without the black tails. The colour is 
one uniform and spotless white, free from all 
yellow tinge, and fringed with the long-haired 
Thibet ; the shape a loose paletot ; the muff 
matched with the Thibet fringe at the ends. 
A similar suit, including a hat in dark brown 
astrakan, met our approbation. The paletot 
was cut short behind, and formed points over 
the hips; with the long graceful Thibet fringe. 

Some very pretty bonnets also call for 
notice. One was similar to that described in 
“The Altar of Fashion” as shaped like a hat, 
and composed of velvet and gilt beads. Another 
was somewhat of the Empire form, but very 
graceful. It was covered with black velvet, 
edged round the front and back with a simple 
wreathe of white polyantlius and green leaves. 
Another of this shape, of fine black straw, was 
merely crossed by a violet: ribbon and small 
black loops. 

An Oriental opera cloak in black Cashmere 
is new and original. It was edged round by 
vandykes of Dentelle d’ Inde, or as some call it 
Dentelle Cashmere, each point lined with a 
different colour. The shape was pointed like 
a shawl, with a flat pointed hood and hand- 
some variegated silk tassels. 

Amber, it has been said, is very fashionable 
in Paris. Mrs. White has just imported a 
graceful set of this kind. The necklace is 
made of amber seed-beads, and large oval 
drops, in deep festoons, longest in the centre 
and graduated at the sides. The chains that 
compose the festoons are of seed beads, with 
alarge bead at the end, or rather the centre 
that makes the end as it hangs. The 
bracelets match the necklace. The head- 
dress 1s composed of coral-like branches of 
amber seed-beads turning both ways and 
mounted on a black velvet coronet. The 
sprays that fall over the forehead are all 
all edged with large beads. The velvet coronet 
and the amber crown both have long ends of 
spray that can be arranged according to taste 
over the chignon, A very pretty pearl coronet 
similar to the amber one was mounted over 
green leaves instead of black velvet. 

A new crinoline imported from Paris by 
Mrs. White ought not to escape notice. The 
steels are only at the back. The front is mere 
open space, excepting the hem which is carried 
round. Anovyer skirt with a box pleated frill 
is adjusted to this, and the whole s1ts most 
eracetully. 

ra 

An Awxwanrp Misraxu.—A Dissenting chapel 
was lately built, upon the front of which a stone« 
cutter was ordered to cut the following as an in- 
scription :—‘* My house shall be called the house 
of prayer.” He was referred, for accuracy, to the 
verse of Scripture in which these words occur; 
but unfortunately, to the scandal of the society, 
he transcribed the whole verse, ‘ My house shall 
be called the house of prayer, but ye haye made 
it a den of thieves.” 


Pearl tassels for the corners , 
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Court and Fashionable Mews, 
“—_ 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Fi 
Knollys, attended Divine service at Sandringham 
Church on Sunday. The Rev. William Lake 


Onslow, M.A., rector of Sandringham, officiated 


and preached. 


Tux Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Sunday, and had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and Royal Family. 


TE Avenir National says :—‘‘ A despatch from 
Trieste informs us of a marked improvement in 
the health of the Empress Charlotte. She sent 
a congratulatory letter, in her own writing to 
her brother, the King of the Belgians, on the day 
of his féte. 


Her Masesty (says the Windsor and Eton News) 
is expected to leave Windsor Castle for Osborne 
on the 18th of December. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess Christian, during 
the past week, paid a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess d’Aumale, at their seat, Woodnorton, 
Worcestershire. The chief public event of the 
visit was the assembling of the Royal party for a 
day’s hunting with the Duke d’Aumale’s harriers, 
a noted Worcestershire pack. The meet was at 
Beckford, and hares were plentiful. The Royal 
party included their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess Christian, their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, the Princess 
Salerne (mother of the Duchess d’Aumale), the 
Prince de Joinville, Duke and Duchess de Char- 
tres, and the Count and Countess de Paris. The 
Duchess d’Aumale and the Countess de Paris 
were the only ladies who followed the hounds on 
horseback, the rest of the Royal party remaining 
in a waggonette. There were some capital runs, 
and several hares were killed. 


Tue Official Gazette of Madrid says :— 
‘We learn by telegram from Compiégne, that, 
on the fete day of Queen Isabella, the Emperor 
of the French, after dinner, proposed the health 
of our ‘Sovereign, and the Empress wore the 
collar of the Order of Maria Louisa on the occa- 
sion. Our ambassador, M. Mon, replied, and 
expressed his gratitude for the initiative taken by 
the Emperor. Their Majesties have thus given 
a proof of delicate attention to the Queen.” 


Tur King of Bavaria continues his tour through 
his States. He left Kissingen on the 18th, and 
arrived the same afternoon at Schweinfurt. His 
Majesty received the Government officials, muni- 
cipal council, sisters of charity, and medical 
body. In the evening a grand dinner was given 
by the King. The town was to have been illu- 
minated, but this could not be done in conse- 
quence of snow falling heavily. 


Lerrers from Naples state that the princely 
family of Angri has definitely lost all hope of 
finding its heir, a young man of 19, who disap- 
peared at Custozza without any news or any 
trace of him being obtained. The family lately 
had a glimpse of hope, as he was said to be a 
prisoner in Hungary; afterwards that he had 
been carried off by brigands, &c. At last they 
have had his funeral service celebrated, and gone 
into mourning. He was one of the finest young 
men in Naples. 

Tre Hon. H. Waddington has been staying at 
the York Hotel, Brighton. 

Sin Jauxs Dvuxe has taken 146, King¥-road, 
Brighton. 

We have to announce the death of the Countess 
of Dunraven, whose precarious state of health we 
noticed in our last, she died last week after a 
protracted illness from dropsy. The countess 
was married in 1836, and leaves a family. She 
was a pious and most benevolent lady, and her 
loss will be felt by many of the poor residents on 
the Adare estates in Ireland. 


Lavy Batesan gave birth on Friday of last 
week to a daughter at his Lordship’s 
residence at Buckingham-gate. Her ladyship 
and her infant daughter are going on favourably. 

On Monday afternoon a special meeting of 
the Wolverhampton Town Council was held, at 
which £1,000 was voted to the mayor as an in- 
stulment towards the expenses of the preparations 
for receiving the Queen and Royal Family on 
Friday. It was also resolved that the Recorder 
be requested to prepare an address. The Queen 
has consented to all the arrangements of the 
corporation; and the Town Clerk expressed 
his belief that, in addition to the members of the 
Royal Family who are already known to have 
promised to accompany the Queen, the Duke of 
dinburgh would be present, 

um Prince of Wales, who was expected to 
leave Russia in time to keep the Princess's birth- 
day, on the 1st December, at Sandringham, will 
not, it is now known, reach England before the 
middle of next week. ‘Lhe only festivities at 
Sandringham, therefore, to-day, Will be an 
entertainment to the children of the various 
schools on the estate, and a bonfire on Balaclava 
hill at night. 

Tr Duke of Devonshire is entertaining a 
select party at Chatsworth, Derbyshire. 

Wr have to announce the death of Mr. George 
Lenox Conyngham. Mr. Conyngham only retired 
afew days ago from his duties at the Foreign 
Office, to undergo an operation for an abscess. 
Mr. Conyngham was a supernumerary clerk as 
early as July, 1812, so that he had been upwards 
of 50 years attached tothe Foreign Office. He 
was for a period precis writer to Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh—namely, from 1817 till 1819. He suc- 
ceeded to a senior clerkship in the Foreign Office 
in 1884, and wag appointed chief clerk in 1841. 


F.Stonor and General 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Tru death was announced on Wednesday 
morning of Lady Churston, the wife of the first 
Baron Churston, formerly Sir John Yarde Buller, 
M.P. for South Devon. Her ladyship, Lord 
Churston’s second wife, was Caroline, the third 
daughter of Sir Robert Newman, Bart., formerly 
M.P. for Exeter, and was married in 1861. 

Prince LEOPOLD, attended by Mr. Sahl and Mr. 
Legg, was present at a concert at St. James’s 
Hall, on Monday evening. His Royal Highness 
afterwards returned to Windsor Castle. 


ARRIVALS. 

Tur Harbof Bective, M.P., and Ladies Made- 
leine and Adelaide Taylour have arrived at their 
residence in Grafton-street, from visiting the 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester at Kimbolton 
Castle. 

Tur Marquis of Bath, Viscount and Viscountess 
Middleton, and the Hon. Miss Brodrick, have 
arrived at Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square. 

Lorp and Lady Wenlock are among the latest 
arrivals at Torquay. 

Tur Earl and Countess of Coventry have 
arrived at Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley-square. 

Tur Earl of Desart has arrived at Desart 
House, county Kilkenny, from London. 

Tue Viscountess Boyne has arrived at the 
Palace Hotel, Buckingham-gate. 


DEPARTURES. 


Tr Earl and Countess of Winchilsea and 
Lady Constance Finch Hatton, Sir Piers Mostyn, 
Bart., and Lady Mostyn, have left the St. 
George’s Hotel. 


Sir Apam Hay, Miss Hay, and Mr. Adam 
Hay, have left Farrance’s Hotel for Paris. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Newcastle have left 
the St. George’s Hotel. 

Tur Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Disraeli left town on Tuesday for 
Strathfieldsaye, on a visit to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Tue Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury 


have left town for Savernake Park, near Marl- 
borough. 


‘TIS TWENTY YEARS. 


For twenty years we've passed, dear Kate, 
Down Time’s full tide together ; 

And proved all changing chance and scene, 
And met all kinds of weather. 

Since when ’twas on your birthday, Kate, 
We vowed eternal truth ; 

Two laughing girls, with all the mirth 
Of gay and careless youth. 


And have we kept our promise, Kate? 
In spite of youth’s decaying ; 

While Time with others’ fortune hath 
All sorts of freaks been playing. 

Nor has it left us changeless, Kate, 
Mine eye has lost its brightness ; 

And your once graceful form has not 
Its former fairy lightness. 


For twenty years will make, dear Kate, 
In maiden beauty changes ; 

And many a head it layeth low, 
And many a heart estranges. 

Full forty years are on your brow, 
And some few more on mine ; 

Where shining threads of silver gray 
Begin with brown to twine. 


And we are spinsters, both, dear Kate, 
Yet happy ones, I trow ; 

There’s many a wedded wife, I know, 
Who wears a sadder brow. 

And blessings on your birthday, Kate, 
And blessings on your lot ; 

You're blest, indeed, with loving friends, 
For ob ; who loyes you not? 


And far off be the day, dear Nate, 
When one of us lies low ; 

And one is left behind to mourn, 
And strive alone with woe. 

We've lived in love, while twenty years 
Have flown full swiftly past ; 

And when the parting summons comes, 
May I not be the last! 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


A-WOMAN’S LOVE, deep in the heart, 
Is like the violet flower 

That lifts its modest head apart, 
In some sequestered bower. 

And blest is he who finds that bloom, 
Who sips its gentle sweets ; 

He heeds not life’s oppressive gloom, 
Nor all the care he meets, 


A woman's love is like the spring, 
Amid the wild alone,— 

A burning wild o’er which the wing 
Of cloud is seldom thrown. 

And blest is he who meets that fount, 
Beneath the sultry day ; 

How gladly should his spirits mount, 
How pleasant be his way! 


A woman’s love is like the rock, 
That every tempest braves, 

And stands secure amid the shock 
Of ocean’s wildest waves. 

And blest is he to whom repose, 
Within its shade is given ; 

The world, with all its cares and woes, 
Seems less like earth than heaven. 
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SMALL PHILOSOPHY. 
A FABLE. 


‘A pemurr country mouse, not less given to thieving, 

Though respected, like men, of respectable (!) living, 
Sauutered out one fine day for a stroll. 

Peeping in at a greenhouse, she saw with delight ; 

What she thought was a bag of fine wheat, full and white, 
In which she could nibble a hole. 


As it happened, the owner, just coming that way 

Saw our friend, and quick seizing the first thing 
In his path, he caught up a brick-bat ; 

And throwing it steadily, aimed at the mouse. 

It fell!—on her back? No, right through the glass house; 
She safe, though her heart went pit-pat ! 

That night the mouse entered the hole in the pane, 


Ate her fill of the seed, and departed again, 
In the present case, too, with whole bones. 


that lay 


of glass, 
And would kill e’en a mouse if one happen to pass, 
Should in such a case never throw stones!” a 
Myra. 


But silently a gentle tear let fall 


“But,” she mused, ‘folks who build such queer houses 


hines for the Phoughtful. 


It many times falls out that we deem ourselves much 
deceived in others, because we first deceived ourselves,— 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Preserving the health by too strict a regimen is a 
wearisome malady.—Lla Rochefoucauld. 


As the ivy twines round the oak, so does misery and 
misfortune encompass the happiness of man. Felicity, 
pure and unalloyed felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth ; her gardens are the skies.— Burton. 


The fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; 
and he who has s0 little knowledge of human nature as 
to seek happiness by changing anything put his own 
dispositions, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and 
multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove.— 
Johnson. 


Happiness is in the constitution of the habits.—Paley. 


The good wife is none of our dainty dames, who love to 
appear in a variety of suits every day new; as if a good 
gown, like a stratagem in war, were to be used but once. 
But our good wife sets up a sail according to her hus- 
band’s estate ; and if of high parentage, she doth not so 
remember what she was by birth that she forgets what 
she is by match.—Fuller. 


Volatility of words is carelessness in actions; words 
are the wings of actions.—Lavator. 


Not alone to know, but to act according to thy know- 
ledge, is thy destination, proclaims the voice of my in- 
most soul; not for indolent contemplation and study of 
thyself, nor for brooding over emotions of piety. No, 
for actions was existence given thee; thy actions, and 
thy actions alone, determine thy work.—Fichte. 


From what stranger can you expect attachment if you 
are at variance with your own relations ?—From the Latin. 


Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or wisdom, 
for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know 
when to tell the truth, and to do it; therefore it is the 
weaker gort of politicians that are the greatest dis- 
semblers,—Lord Bacon. 


Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices of dis- 
patch and of skill; but neither of them ever learn their 
master’s trade.—Colton. 


I feel death rising higher still and higher 

Within my bosom ; every breath I fetch 

Shuts up my life within a shorter compass ; 

And, like the vanishing sound of bells, grows less 
And less each pulse, till it be lost in air.—Dryden. 


Death, so call’d, is a thing that makes men weep, 
And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep.—Byron, 
Oh, how the passions, insolent and strong, 

Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey ; 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey !— Crabbe. 


When vex’d by cares, and harassed by distress, 

The storms of fortune shall chill thy soul with dread ; 

Let Love, consoling love! still sweetly bless, 

And his assuasive balm benignly shed ; 

His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread, 

Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose ; 

To love the tender heart hath ever fled, 

AS on its mother’s breast the infant throws 

Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 
Mrs. Tighe. 

So cheer’d he his fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, 
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From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair, 

[wo other precious drops that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 

Kiss’d as the gracious signs of sweet Remorse 

And pious awe that feared to have offended.— Milton. 


Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 

Is beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light. 


Unseen by man’s disturbing eye— 

The flower that blooms beneath the sea 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 

Hid in more chaste obscurity !—Moore. 


How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warning winds have died away, 
And clouds beneath the glancing ray 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity— 

When the blue waters rise and fall, 

In sleepy sunshine mentling all ; 

And e’eu that swell the tempest leuves, 
Js like the full and silent heaves 

Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest, 
Too newly to be quite at rest !—Moore, 


Oh, how the spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which shews all the beauty of the sun 

And by-and-byc a cloud takes all away.—Shakespeare. 


Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues, 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues. 
Shakespeare. 
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HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWERS. 


Ov all the various mistakes which are made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the commonest 
is that of putting too many into a vase; and 
next to that is the mistake of putting too great 
a variety of colours into one bouquet. very 
flower in a group should be clearly distinguish- 
able and determinable, without pulling the nose- 
gay to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink should 
never be hid by being plunged into the head of 
white phlox, however well the two colours may 
look together. Sweet peas never look so well in 
the hand as they do on the boughs over which 
they climb, because they cannot be carried 
without crowding them; but put them lightly 
into a vase with an equal nuinber of pieces of 
mignonette, or rather, ornament a vase half full 
of mignonette with a few blooms of sweet peas, 
and you get ajcharming effect, because you follow 
the natural arrangement by avoiding crowding of 
he blooms, and putting them with the green 
foliage which they want to set them off. Few 
people are aware, until they try it, how exceed- 
ingly easy it is to spoil such a pleasing combina- 
tion as this; a piece of calceolaria, scarlet gera- 
nium, or blue salvia would ruin it effectually. 
Such decided colours as these require to be 
grouped in another vase, and should not even 
be placed on the same table with the sweet peas ; 
they also require a much larger preponderance of 
foliaga to ses them off to advantage than is 
wanted by flowers of moredelicate colours. It is 
unquestionably difficult to resist the temptation 
of “just putting in” this or that flower, because 
‘St is such a beauty ;” a beauty it may be, and 
so may be an apricot, but it would be out of 
place in a basin of grean pea soup ! There is at 
least one proper place for every flower; and let 
every flower be in its place. 
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THE SEWING GIRL. 


THERE was a cheerless fire in an empty room, 
On acold December day ; 

And the biting wind through a broken pano 
Had cruelly forced its way ; 

The chill of coming death was without 
And the sky looked gloomy and drear, 

And the feathery snow flakes fell thick to earth, 
Meet shroud for the dying year. 


And ladies wrapped in warm furs went past, 
And men muffled up to the chin, 

And the heart of the city beat quick and fast, 
And noisier grew the din ; 

And children went up and down the strect, 
And tiny snowballs tossed, 

And delicate women and grey-haired men 
Rejoiced in the coming frost. 


Still by the cheerless fire in that empty room, 
On that cold December day, i 

There sat and sewed, from morn to night, 
One prematurely grey ; 

She rises some hours before the dawn — 
From a short and troubled doze, : 

And through Winter’s cold and Summer's heat, 
She sits in that room and sews. 


She hears the sound of no friendly vcice, 
She meets no loving smile— 
More lone in that peopled solitude 
Than Crusoe on his isle ; 
She sees the gay and the happy pass, 
And she hears the ceaseless stir, 
But she knows not one in those laughing groups 
Bestows a thought on her. 


And there, from morn to eve, she plies 
That bit of shining steel, 

And grudges the few short moments she gives 
To snatch a scanty meal. 

To make up lost time more rapidly move 
Those fingers, shrivelled and thin ; 

For she measures her life by the yard she sews, 
Her eras are work turned in. 


And Winter passed with its frost and snow, 
And Spring, with its budding leaves ; 

And Time in his fervid glory came on, 
With his wealth of Summer eves. 

And out on the open country parts, 
The human tide o’erflows ; 

But still througk the long, bright, Summer days 
She sits in that room and sews. 


Some are up on the breezy mountain top, 

« Some down on the grassy lea ; 

Some sauntering along the pebbly beach ; 
Some are out on the open sea. 

And rivers roll on through meadows grecn, 
And the gentle South wind blows ; 

And wild flowers bloom in the shady nooks, 
While she sits in that room and sews. 


And her thoughts, oh ! who can tell her thoughts? 
As the needle goes out and in ; 
Though calm and motionless there she sits, 
Her mind is busy within. 
For many a busy question then, 
Her overcharged heart will ask ; 
As with aching head, and dazzled eyes, 
She plods at her weary task. 
“Tf joy and pain in this nether world 
Must fairly balanced be, 
Oh! why not some of the pain to them, 
And some of the joy to me?” 
But she chid that bitter feeling down, 
And knelt, and I heard her say: 
“The night cometh on, when no man can work ; 
Let me work while it is day.” 
. M. 
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HINT FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


AN anonymous correspondent of the Lancet 
has addressed a sensible letter to the editor, 
giving an admirable suggestion for the sick- 
room. The writer says:—' The discordant clat- 
ter caused by the rattling of the iron shovel in 
the metal scuttle whenever coals are put on is 
a most irritating disturbance in the room of a 
sick person; and as anything tending to the 
comfort and quiet of an invalid is always wel- 
come, I suggest the following simple plan, whic! 
prevents all noise, and costs nothing :—‘‘ Fili the 
scuttle or coal-box. with the coals screwed up in 
paper, each screw or packet containing about 
half a pound; the screw part of the paper to bi 
put on downward. The tive can thus be attende:! 
to without using the shovel, without soiling the 
hands, and without the slightest noise.” This 
very practical hint is surely worthy of attention. 

Se 

Manrnyine tHE Marp INSTEAD or THE MISTRESS. 
—A late lecturer on the life of Oliver Cromwell 
declares, in spite of the sternness of his character, 
that he had an inherent love of fun, which he was 
prone mischievously to indulge at the expense oi 
those around him. This was a peculiarity of his 
disposition, and one which exhibited itself eve: 
according to the impulse of the moment. An 
anecdote to the point, is related, which runs to 
the effect that Cromwell had a very beautiful 
daughter at the time he became Protector, tv 
whom one of his attendants took a great liking. 
Que day he went into his daughter's apartment, 


‘and was not a little surprised to see his page 


very humbly prostrated upon the knee before his 
daughter, and extending his hand towards her in 
the most supplicating manner possible. “ What 
means this?” sternly exclaimed Cromwell. “ May 
it please your worship,” replied the affrighted 
page, ‘I am in love with yonder waiting maid,” 
—pointing to her as he spoke,—*‘ and I have been 
beseeching your daughter to exert her influence 
on my behalf.” ‘* Are you willing,” said Crom- 
well to the waiting maid, ** to haye this fellow for 
your husband?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied she, ** Well 
then,” said Cromwell, ‘ we'll nave a priest called 
in forthwith, and you twain shall be one flesh,” 
which was not much sooner said than done. 

A Weppine ‘Tourn.—aA despatch from. Mil- 
wavkie, Wisconsin, U. S., of the 3rd ult., says: 
— Yesterday, John C. Craig and Jennie Pat- 
terson, & Couple who were arrested for burglary 
some ten days ago, were arraigned before Judge 


/Mallory. Their guilt was manifest and confessed, 


and they were accordingly sentenced ta eight 
months” imprisonment in the State Prison. 
They were quite relieved at the light sentence 
imposed, and Cralg remarked that when their 
time was out they would be married. It was 
suggested that the present would bo as good a 
time as any to unite their destinies. ‘The idea 
pleased both parties, and Justice Rattinger was 
therefore sent for, and tied them as fast as the 
law could bind them. They appeared happy, 
and embraced and kissed each other as aftec- 
tionately as the happiest newly-wedded couple 
in the city. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


[Dzo: 1, 18665 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—WINTER 
DRAMATIC SEASON.—Manager, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer. Every Evening (under permission), will be 
presented a NEW DRAMA, by Edmund Falconer, en- 
titled, ““OONAGH; or, THE LOVERS OF LISNAMONA.” 
The New Scenery by Messrs. Danson and Sons. The 
Music composed and arranged by Mr. W._C. Levey, Di- 
rector and Conductor of Orchestra. The Groupings and 
Dances arranged by Mr. Oscar Byrne. The Performances 
will commence at Seven o’clock precisely, with the Farce 
of ‘“NO;” after which (to commence at Half-past Seven), 
the NEW DRAMA. Prices of Admission : Private Boxes, 
from 10s. 6d. upwards; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s. 
Second Circle, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 


Gallery, 1s. Doors open at Half-past Six ; to commence 
at Seven. Box-office office open daily from Ten until 
Five. . 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. EVERY BVEN- 
ING, at 7 o’clock, a DRAMA, in Four Acts, founded on 
the Popular Tale by Charles Dickens, Esq., entitled, 
BARNABY RUDGE; adapted to the Stage, and ex- 
pressly for this Theatre, by Messrs. Watts Phillips and 
Vining. Characters by Mrs. John Wood, Miss Augusta 
Thompson, Mrs. Henry Vining, Mrs. Charles Horsman, 
and Miss Katherine Rodgers; Messrs. 8. Calhaem, F. 
Villiers, J. G. Shore, H. Forrester, Charles Horsman, E. 
Shepherd, H. Mellon, C. H. Fenton, W. R. Robins, Chap- 
man, &c. Act 1. The Mystery: Act 2. The Recognition 
Act 3. The Riots; Act 4. Caught at Last. Entirely New 
Scenery by Mr. F. Lloyds, and Music by Mr. Charles Hall, 
The Drama produced under the Stage direction of Mr, 
Vining. To conclude with a favourite FARCE. 


AUST.— Notwithstanding the unparalleled 
success which has attended the production of this 
Play, Mr. CHATTERTON begs to call the attention of 
the Public to the fact that it CAN ONLY BE PER- 
FORMED every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and 
up to December 13th, in consequence of the immense 
preparation necessary for the production of the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime on Boxing Night (Wednesday), 
Dec. 26. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


N 


ISS HELEN FAUCIT’S ENGAGEMENT 


will positively terminate on Friday, Dec. 12. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—A new Bur- 
lesque on the celebrated Play of FAUST, in which 
Mr. G. Vincent will sustain the character of Mephisto- 
pheles ; Miss Farren, Faust; Miss Sheridan, Valentine ; 
Mrs. Cook, Martha; and Mr. Dominick Murray, Mar- 
guerite. The Burlesque will be preceded by the Petite 
Comedy, NO; and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s highly-successful 
Drama, THE FROZEN DEEP. Box-office open from 
Ten till Five. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
; and Manager, Mr. FECHTER.—LAST NIGHTS of 
THE LONG STRIKE.—EVERY EVENING, at a Quarter 
to Eight, the New Drama, in Four Acts, THE LONG 
STRIKE (written by Dion Boucicault).—Messrs. Emery. 
Widdicomb, Evans, Dalton, Moreland, Reynolds, J. C. 
Cowper, and Miss Henrade. Preceded by BRUTUS AND 


CAESAR. Messrs. J. Cowper, Fitzpatrick; and Miss 
Henrade. Conclude with TWEEDLETON’S TAIL 
COAT. 


OLBORN THEATRE.—Boucicault’s great 

Drama of FLYING SCUD received nightly with 

the greatest enthusiasm. Seats may be secured a week 
in advance. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. 
JOHN PARRY, in their highly successful en- 
tertainment, entitled, ‘A YACHTING CRUISE;” to be 
followed by the ‘‘WEDDING BREAKFAST,” by Mr. 
John Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at 8; 
Saturday only at 3.—Royal Gallery of [lustration, 14, 
Regent-street. Unreserved Seats, Is., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Stall Chairs, 5s. Stalls can now be secured without fee. 
The Gallery has been entirely re-decorated, and is now 
ventilated on an improved system. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S RECITALS 
OF PIANOFORTE and -VOCAL MUSIC.”— 
“BVENINGS AT THE PIANOFORTE,” as given re- 
neatedly in St. James’s Hall. Vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Madame Weiss, Madame Gilardoni, 
Miss Palmer, &c.—Applications for Performances in 
London and the Provinces should be addressed, 15, 
Albert-street, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 


RTEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL.— 
EVERY EVENING (Saturday excepted) at 8 p.m. 
Doors open at half-past 7. Saturday Afternoon at 3.— 
Owing to the great success of ARTEMUS WARD 
AMONG THE MORMONS, seats should be secured early 
at the Box Office; at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Rond-street ; or at Austin’s Ticket Office at St. James's 
Hall. 


ADAME STODARE, widow of the late 
Colonel Stodare, begs to announce that the 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall, is NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Madame Stodare will have the 
honour to give the “ Sphinx,” ‘‘ Marvel of Mecca,” and 
“‘ Basket Trick,” assisted by Mr. Firbank Burman (pupil 
of the late Colonel Stodare), in Colonel Stodare’s Royal 
Entertainment of Magic.—Admission, 1s. and 2s. ; stalls, 
8s., which may be secured at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hall, from ten till five; and at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
93, Old Bond-street.—Mr, James Weaver, Manager. 


The Letter Bashet, 


Minnir.—Cut off the shabby parts of the dress, gore it a 
little more, and make it up as a short skirt, with the 
front breadth quite plain. The trimming should be 
placed down the seams—wide mohair braid sewn on 
with jet beads will look very well. If you object toa 
short skirt, arrange the dress In festoons, and add a 
false underskirt of black silk, trimmed with a hox- 
pleated flounce. a 

EpMUND G.—We shall be very happy to receive any really 
well written tales. 

Erriz.—Organs are said to have been introduced into 
churches in the reign of Charlemagne. Quakers—or the 
Society of Friends, as they style themselves—do not 
have music, or any form of prayer at their meetings. 
They sit in silence until one of their number feels 
“‘moved by the Spirit” to rise and address the con- 
gregation. The sisters 48 well as the brothers speak. 
Sometimes a whole meeting passes in silence, no one 
being moved. Devout thoughts are supposed to occupy 
the minds of the silent members. The Quikers, as a 
body, have always been greatly respected ; they are up- 
right, scrupulously clean, sbrewd in business, and 
generally wealthy. The old quaint dress is almost 
entirely discarded, and the severity of their rules greatly 
relaxed in the present day. 

Srryninc Jenny.—The sisters of Alexander the Great were 
proficients in needlework and spinning. Their brother 
seems to have been proud of their skill, for he presented 
a dress, manufactured by their Royal hands, to the 
mother of Darius. There is nothing vulgar about the 
occupation of needlework ; it has been a favourite re- 
creation with many queens. In former ages the ladies 
of England were celebrated for their excellence in the 
art. Both France and Germany seem to surpass us 
now. You can obtain the material at Mr. Helbronner’s, 
in Regent-strect. 

Mary.—Grounsel is far too strong for your canary bird ; 
give him a small piece of watercress every day, and 
only a few grains of hemp sced now and then, The 
light japanned cages should have a piece of gauze, 
folded three or four times, placed round the lower part 
to keep out the draught, 


A Svupscriser.—It is very usual now to place one or two 
of the principal dishes upon table as well as fruit and 
flowers. The entrées arehanded. You can place little 
bouquets of flowers about the fruit, using contrasting 
colours. For a dish of oranges purple flowers look very 
well. For such a little side dish as you describe, place 
three large deep coloured oranges in it, and round 
bouquets, like a group of violets, between each, and 
one raised in the centre: 

IcNoramus.—The sweatmeat called “ Turkish Delight” 
is very delicious, and tolerably nourishing. Take care 
to purchase it_at a good shop, where the article is sure 
to be fresh and genuine. 

Erminiz, A. J.—Jet is, if possible, more fashionable than 
ever. It is worn in profusion in every article of dress, 
and as an ornament. Wipe your steel ornaments after 
you have been wearing them, and keep them in box- 
wood dust. 

Evtauie.—Ivory should be washed in soap and water. To 
bleach it steep it well in blue water, and then let it 
lie in the open air, till quite white ; but this renders it 
opaque, and spoils it in the eye of the connoisseur. 

Litrte EMMELINE.—Be sure that your parents are the 
persons who will give you the best advice. How can 
they be otherwise than deeply interested in your well- 
being? Do not listen, for a moment, to those who 
would step between them and you. Quietly avoid all 
such, and tread the path of duty with firm steps. 
Flowers and sunshine will come, sooner or] later, in 
place of present thorns and clouds. ‘ 

J. G. H. (Dublin. )—Advertise. Everything in the pre- 
sent day is achieved through the medium of such 
printed announcements. 

Z. 4. Z—Donot be disheartened. It is very uphill work 
at first, and there is a great deal for you to learn yet ; 
but with ability, energy, industry, and precision, you 
cannot fail to reach the goal at last. The two latter qua- 
lities are invaluable; hundreds throw away their chances 
in life for the want of them. There is always a good 
market for _g00d work, and plenty who will value 
faithful dealings. Be not in despair because you have 
been ill-treated at the present moment. Renew your 
own exertions. In a fresh field there will be better 
crops. 

Unuarpy Epirn cannot expect to pass through life 
without trials, and she, as well as others, must learn 
to bear them bravely. There is a cross in every lot, 
a skeleton in every house. Instead of repining, let 
Edith consider what she can do to improve her cireum- 
stances. We know very well something may be 
done. Ameliorate your condition as much as 
possible ; and take your burden to God; but do not 
ask Him to do what you can accomplish yourself. If 
earnest and sincere, patient and hardy, a better way, 
will, before long, be opened for you by Him—but only at 
- pe time, and in His own divine way. Rest sure 
of this. 

Aw Encuisn Moruer.—We are glad you like the first 
number of The Lapy’s Own Paper. We shall not be 
likely to deterioate ; on the contrary, n° efforts will be 
spared to improve and add subjects of interests. Our 
first issue was 30,000. We shall be happy to insert any 
valuable hints on infant and domestic management. 

A Youya ReapER.—We are quite willing to be the 
medium of exchange of any kind, whether stamps, 
music, patterns, or any thing you may desire. We 
make no charge for undertaking such requests. 

Vircinta.—We are sorry to be under the necessity of de- 
clining your story. If you would be an authoress— 
pardon the apparent harshness of our words, for they 
are kindly meant, and are but as the scalpel knife that 
cuts away the dead flesh—you must first study gram- 
mar and punctuation, in which you are deficient. 
Neitheris the spelling good of the manuscript submitted 
tous. Lie is not ly, loaned should be leant; neighbour, 
colour, and such words are properly spelt with a ‘u,” 
and tomorrow, love, and ladies do not begin with capi- 
tals unless they are placed at the commencement of a 
sentence. Domestic tales are interesting if the atten- 
tion is sustained with skill and the narrative well 
written ; but beware of degenerating into twaddle ; it 
isa fault with some of the writers of the day. With 
regard to the national jealousies between the “‘ North” 
and ‘‘ South,” we do not care to intermeddle ; but if 
you wish to advocate a cause, you must avoid false ar- 
guments. Youarequite wrong in thinking the Scripture 
warrants slavery. Weare not ruled by the Old Testa- 
ment, in Christian lands; but by the New, and the 
divine precept was to do unto others a8 you would be 
done by, and to ‘love one another.” You would not 
like to be a slave yourself, nor admit that anybody 
“loved” you, who kept you in thraldom. If you ac- 
cept the slavery of the Old Testament, you might as 
well advocate polygamy also on the same ground. The 
inconveniencies, trials, and losses you picture are what 
ever did and ever must attend a state of war. You have 
much yet to learn and unlearn before you can become 
a public teacher through the medium of the Press. 
Think of this, and take our remarks kindly. 

M. A. B.—Not up to our standard. Declined with thanks. 

InpusTRIA.—The subject is under consideration. We do 
not wish to resemble other publications, but strike out 
an original path ; ours is essentially a newspaper, 

R. G. G.—We are glad that you like the appearance of our 
paper, and agree with us that_it looks better without 
blocks. As you remark, there are no end of papers 
published now in which literature is sacrificed to cheap, 
inferior prints, and absurd, ill-drawn fashion plates, 

TRISTRAM JoycE.—Declined with thanks. 

L. M. THornton.—Promising, but thought and practice 
are required. 

A Younc Giru.—Thanks for your letter. The article 
accompanying it is very well written, though hardly up 
to our standard. We recommend you to try again, 


Lady's Olon Haper. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1866. 


A WIFE AND NO WIFE. 
\ 7 once knew an eccentric gentleman, 

a philosopher in his way, too, who 
read his newspaper through every Morning 
as carefully, word for word, as though such 
perusal were almost a religious duty. A con- 
firmed old bachelor, of considerable literary 
tastes and great appreciation of dramatic 
excellence, he yet told us that he never in his 
life had been, or would go, to a theatre ; his 
notion being that he could find, every day, 
in the colwnns of his favourite journals, more 
dramas of real life than he would ever like to 
see spoilt by hopeless attempts at 1mitation 
before the footlights. Amidst much non- 
sense, there was a germ of truth in that 
crotchet. If one wants broad farce, light 
comedy, thrilling, tearful melodrama, or 
the black depth of tragedy, where will you 
find these as vividly rendered on any stage as 
in a newspaper? ‘There we can read, with a 
sigh or a simile, the old, old tales of love which 
gilds a life or dies out drearily in the utter 
woe of a dumb despair; of sin, bitterly re- 
pented of, perchance, and forgiven by Gop, 
whose angels mark even the tears of the Mag- 
dalen, though men let her last bed be that of 
the cold oozy river ; of jealousy, cruel as the 


grave, feeding on its own wild heart, till the 
brain reels or maddens, and all before the 
poor wretch’s eyes partake of the hue of 
blood; of the strained assumption of people 
struggling to seem what they cannot be, till 
the bubble breaks on. the would-be fashionable 
man’s starving family begging their bread, 
with their lives darkened by the shadow of 
their forger-father’s just doom; of cruel 
wrongs avenged by ruthless murder; of 
woman’s trust and man’s deceit, till the reed 
she leans on breaks, and her poor heart lies 
bleeding ; of bright lives blotted out by one 
false step at starting, to which ofe may be 
mysteriously tempted—while devils look on 
and laugh—by some 


“‘ Mighty yearning like the first 
Fierce impulse into crime ;” 


of hopes that have been drowned for ever with 
frail barks that left port when the sky was 
blue and the winds all fair, and yet went down 
as wrecks, amidst the stormy petrel’s cry, into 
the deep sea. There we can read social 
enigmas of pauperism that puzzle and mock 
at the best efforts of our political economists 
to solve them. There can wesee how the force of 
the human mind has linked the new world to 
the old by electricity, and has sent engines 
hissing along on iron roads through wild 
countries, inhabited by strange, dark-skinned 
people, whose language is not our language, 
whose manners have remained unchanged 
through the long centuries, and are now even 
just as they were when our ancestors of ancient 
Britain painted their bodies blue and sacri- 
ficed human lives to heathen gods at the 
mandate of Druids—at a time when our dear 
England was little better than an obscure, 
lonely island, lying in a stormy, northern sea. 
There we can see how all the wit, genius, fiery 
fancy, chivalry, ambition, toil, wealth, power, 
love, sin, and sorrow find one close at last in 
“the poppied sleep the end of all.” Without 
newspapers, what were the life of a thoughtful 
human being ?—the dreamless sleep of a dor- 
mouse; the life of a tortoise in a garden, 
dozing out his half-century of dulness ! 

Even the painful cases one meets with so 
often have their uses in pointing a moral, 
while they sadden us. Some, again, are so 
dark that our eyes fill while we contemplate 
them—leaving our hearts vexed and restless— 
feeling, as we do all the while, that the in- 
fraction of society's laws must be visited 
heavily on the offenders against them, and that 
the bitter burden can only be removed in that 
Better Land where earth’s “crooked things 
shall be made straight.” 4 

One of the most painful cases we have seen 
for a long time came, on Tuesday, before Mr. 
ARNOLD, at the Marylebone Police-court. A 
woman of 41 years of age, who gave her name 
as Jessie WHEATLEY and her address at an 
obscure street in that district, was charged with 
“unlawfully ringing the doorbell of 68, Ken- 
sington Gardens-square, the residence of Major- 
General St. JOHN,” by whom she was divorced 
in 186]. She has since married a Frenchman 
called WHEATLEY. On the General’s stating 
the charge, adding that he had no wish to 
harm her—that she was the wife of WHEAT- 
LEY, and that he had seen the certificate—the 
poor wretch sobbed out, “Oh, no, no! don’t 
say so!” It was then explained by a con- 
stable that she had now a summons out against 
the man WHEATLEY, whom she said she had 
married at the Protestant church in Dean- 
street, Soho, but had been since told that the 
marriage was illegal—firstly, because he was 
a Frenchman and a Catholic and she a Pro- 
testant ; and, secondly, because they put her 
down as a widow and not as a divorcée. Her 
own words — sobbed out with sobs that 
half choked her utterance as she, once the 
wife of a gallant oflicer who had fought for his 
country, and now, perchance, despite all the 
shameful past, had to fight like a strong man 
against the deep-down emotions of his troubled 
heart, stood there in her shame before that 
crowded court—will best tell how low indeed 
she must have sunk, and how agonising must 
be the pangs of a woman who, sinful though 
she may have been, is yet, for all that, a mother 
yearning for one sight of her children, whose 
lips are never to meet hers more :— 

Mr. Arnold: Has this annoyance been frequent ? 
The General : Not within the past two months. If 
you can let her go now I will not press the case, 

Prisoner: Oh dear; Oh pity; I am without 
clothes, without food, and without money. I am 
living in a small court at the back of the Yorkshire 
Stingo. I have been here for advice, and I was told 
by Mr. Mansfield that under my peculiar circum- 
stances I cannot sue or be sued in any court. Oh, 
how I long to see my dear children.’ If I could I 
would go out of the country to-morrow, My six 
children—— 

Mr. Arnold: You had better be silent. 

Sir, I only took a letter to my daughter to tell her 
I was without money or food. 

The magistrate asked her if she would promise 
not to repeat the annoyance. And heranswer 
was—bad, degraded, sinful though this women 
might be—what mother to whose breast a 
child has ever clung can wonder at it 1“ Sir, 
if I saw my children in the street, I must 
rush to them.” The magistrate repeated the 
question, and promised to discharge the 
weeping, divorced wife, and worse than child- 
less mother, if she gave the required promise. 
She broke out into a passion of tears, as she 
said that she had been told she was never to 


see her children again, save in case of their 
death. The General added that the children 
were of sufficient age to know what passed. 
“ They positively assert they will not see her 
again.” 

Thus the case ends. The prisoner promises 
not to offend again and is allowed to go—to 
go back, Gop help her, poor heavy-hearted 
mother, to her lonely, cheerless home, there to 
sit long hours thinking of “the tender grace 
of a day that is dead ;” of the time when her 
home was happy, when she had a. loving 
husband, and fair children at her knee, and 
then to turn from the past—which always 
seems so drearily distant when one sees it 
through hot tears—and, weeping bitterly, go 
on her knees, let us hope, and ask the Great 
FATHER of us all to show her that mercy and 
forgiveness that the sternly necessary laws of 
society cannot safely extend even to a mother 
vainly yearning for her children, in this strange 
sad world of ours. Comments we will now 
make none. The story tells itself. It is the 
old, old tale of sin and sorrow and remorse ; 
which points its own bitter moral, in its own 
way sad as sighs. Priez pour les malheureux ! 
one sees occasionally written over French 
cemeteries. If in death there, still more in 
life here. “Pray for the unhappy !”—even 
for poor, lost, degraded “ Jessin WHEATLEY.” 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


CARCELY has disease been mitigated 
amongst our people and their cattle before 
we are called upon to consider a state of things 
sufficient to fill every thoughtful man with 
apprehension. We say this in no Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of grumbling, nor to verify 
Swirr’s axiom, that the sincerest portion of 
attention which Heaven receives, is complaint. 
Ever since the days of ANNE, we learn from 
“broadsides,” that the country has always been 
on the verge of ruin; still it survives, and we 
are therefore confident that the evil is not 
without remedy. Faith in PROVIDENCE is the 
first element of success; next the proper appli- 
cation of human prudence and energy: aide 
tot et Dieu tardera / 

The point to which we allude is the forth- 
coming—in fact almost present—pressure of 
high cost, for the staple commodities of human 
life, food, and clothing. It is no longer the 
difficulty of maintaining that costly item 
called “appearances” which is the question, but 
of providing for persons already penniless, 
and preventing others from becoming so. At 
certain seasons, want, with its attendant mise- 
ries, comes round like a cyclone, or an equi- 
noctial gale, and it raises, necessarily, anxiety 
to know what measures have been or may be 
employed, to ward it off. In Dr. Jonnson’s 
time the number of those who died of hunger 
andits incidental diseases, was under-estimated 
at above 1,000 a year, or about 20 a week. 
Now we find that on the Ist of January, 1866, 
there were more than 111,000 paupers in the 
metropolitan district alone, of whom but 
33,000 were accommodated in workhouses 
and schools. The condition of the remaining 
77,000, of which nearly half are under 16, re- 
lieved but partially, at their own homes, it is 
sad indeed to contemplate. 


But gve must take a step above absolute 


-pauperism, and look fearlessly into what fate 


the ensuing winter may bring upon many 
reared in comfort, and whose moral and phy- 
sical education render poverty to tHe 
intolerable. Not only have floods and failures 
reduced thousands from competence to penury, 
but recent statistical accounts of failure in 
crops, and menacing high rates of payment, 
show that disaster has not nearly reached its 
acme. Wheat has sprung up trom two to 
three shillings a quarter in England, and its 
quantity is diminishing; and this corresponds 
with a similar upward movement in other 
countries. Meat, sugar, tea, and other articles, 
vary only for the worse, and gigantic monopo- 
lies give small chance of realizing the improve- 
ment which would result from honest com- 
petition. Coal and gas again—the latter espe- 
cially—have attained to such exorbitancy as 
to become positively alarming items in the 
domestic account; and we thus find ourselves 
placed between the sad attacks of diminished 
means and inadequate supply, with the cold 
of winter demanding quick increase of both. 
As to our present poor law, if we look to 
that for efficient aid, it has proved a momen- 
tous and signal failure. The framer of its 
best enactments was well-known to the writer 
of this paper, and deeply did he express his 
disappointment at the heterogeneous mass of 
absurdity foisted upon asystem which had been 
worked and tested well for more than twenty 
years. What was originally plain and simple, 
is now made a JOSEPH’S garment, a patchwork 
of every colour. No one, also, can read Miss 
MARTINEAU’s famous treatise “ The Hamlets,” 
without at once perceiving that any law of 
the kind depends, like medicine, for good 
upon the persons who administer it, And 
how is this done now? Why, we have so-called 
relief doled out or denied almost upon the 
hit-or-miss principle. The poor detest the 
very name of the workhouse, and guardians 
are looked upon as auxiliaries and not assuagers 
of distress. For the absolute poor, then, proper 
outdoor, not indoor, relief is required. It is 
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less expensive and more moral and efficient to 
sustain a man in his home, than to break it 
up, and turn him out a vagrant. So long as 
he has a spark of proper self-respect about 
him, a person will struggle on if he has a 
house he can call his own over his head; and 
who can be cheaper or better nurses in his 
sickness than his wife or his children? There 
is a deal of severe truth in the great lexi- 
cographer’s remark that, “ Life is a pill which 
none of us can bear to swallow without 
ilding.” Do not let us, therefore, merit the 
Aaritier rebuke that, “ For the poor we delight 
in stripping it still barer, and are not ashamed 
to show even visible displeasure if ever the 
bitter taste is taken from their mouths.” 

As to the better-born yet still impoverished, 
employment—though there is a difficulty 
here—presents, aided by strict personal eco- 
nomy, some hope of retrieval. Poverty 1s the 
father, idleness the grandsire, of crime, Lax 
morality in speculation has now been visited 
upon many by its condign punishment of 
ruin. The difficulty as to employment of the 
educated, to which we allude, seems to 
arise when our materials are worked up, our 
manufactures closed, so that what is given 
to one, must be taken from others ;_ but, 
besides the institution of extraordinary public 
works—an operation now being carried out in 
the Indian famine—other means, to say nothing 
of emigration, might be adopted. But we 
agree with Lord Napier, that Governments 
are slow believers in public calamity. Mean- 
while the evil spreads, and, with strange 
short-sightedness, we prefer the cure to the 
prevention, and pay dearly for prisons, while 
we grudge fractions for well-applied State in- 
terference. 

After all, however, the sufferer, in the 
middle classes especially, must work out his 
own amendment. Whatever a man does not 
want is dear at any price, and the threshold of 
wealth is economy. This applies to all. 
Even Dives, without it, would soon become a 
Lazarvs. It isawretched honour to be called 
the master of a household when one has not a 
penny in his pocket. Whims, therefore, must 
bow before wants, and these be brought 
before the stern judgment of necessity. When 
this is done, and our fair readers have an all- 
important part to play in the doing of it, 
many will be richer than they thought for, in 
1867, in spite of high prices, scant supply, and 
a threatening winter. 


“ UNPROTECTED FEMALES.” 


OST of our readers will recollect the 
late Joun Lercu’s laughter-moving 
sketches in Punch, some years back, of that 
wonderful “unprotected female” of his, who 
always got into trouble with cabmen, always 
was in an ace of being run over or set down 
in the middle of a crowded, muddy thorough- 
fare by ‘‘chaffing” omnibus drivers, and 
always came to grief in some ludicrous 
manner or other, till the very term became 
almost tabooed from use in the English 
language for any other purpose that that of 
ridicule. Now, we think a great deal of this, 
however amusing—and what is more amusing 
to some people than the misfortunes and petty 
“worries” of others ?—was at root very un- 
fair. It tended to lead one’s mind away from 
the real grievance under which women in this 
country have always, more or less, laboured. 
Far be it from us to advocate women’s going 
out of their proper sphere and Pasnine them- 
selves forward, while real good taste should 
keep them tothemselves. But when we come 
to consider that a lady in this country cannot 
well go to a theatre alone without a charge of 
impropriety being brought against her ; when 
. we read, to the disgrace of England’s manhood 
be it said, too many cases of men’s bad man- 
ners in railway carriages, which render a lady’s 
travelling alone by rail too often a very un- 
desirable task ; when we know that it is 
thought wrong, and doubtless often is very 
disagreeable, for a lady to stir out alone after 
dark, it is pretty clear that this is not as it 
should be ; or rather that there is a reason for 
the continuance of a social restriction which 
weighs heavily on many ladies, and need not, 
if men would only be more truly manly, in 
this country, prevail to one-tenth part the 
extent it does. Bai. 

Contrast the tone of society—and we do not 
wish, mind, to institute any farther com- 
parison—in America, 8 regards the consider- 
ation shown to unprotected females in public 
conveyances or places of amusement, with 
that evinced here in England. In America 
the fact of a young lady travelling alone in a 
railway carriage gives her a claim at once— 
which is very seldom ignored—to the protec- 
tion and kindness of every male pees er. 
Bad as an American “rowdy” is, few of his 
class would dare in America to insult a lone 
woman in a railway carriage by that offensive 
familiarity which men who by birth, educa- 
tion, and position ought to know better will 
sometimes venture upon to_a lady, young, 
pretty, and alone here. Toa London theatre, 
for instance, very few young ladies would go 
alone. Of course inale protection, or at least 
the company of an older lady is always desir- 
able. But it cannot always be had, and so 
hundreds of ladies in London, who come into 


our category of unprotected females, are de- 
barred from an evening’s rational amusement, 
simply because there are scores of snobs ready 
to put a wrong construction on a young lady’s 
being seen alone, and to take advantage of it. 

Now this state of things is not only radically 
bad, per se, but is also, as times and taste im- 
prove, remedial in great degree. The mere fact 
that itisthought a breach of etiquette now fora 
young lady to sit out a performance by her- 
self encourages men in the idea that where 
this rule is broken through, the person in ques- 
tion is anything but what she should be. We, 
of course, are no advocates for ladies—if it can 
be helped—going alone to any public place. 
But it is something more than hard that, be- 
cause the lot in Sife of some of them may 
happen to be lonely, it should be rendered still 
lonelier by the necessity at present existing for 
such restrictions as the above. 

If only a few refined, sensible women, in the 
best sense of the word, would take the matter 
in hand earnestly and resolutely ; if only a 
few gentlemen, husbands, brothers, and fathers 
themselves, would, whenever they saw a lady 
alone, look upon her position with a chivalrous 
sympathy akin to that of the Americans in 
this respect, and at once, on her behalf, resent 
even the slightest approach to impertinence 
on the part of any staring snob, whose very 
admiration is an insult; if only a few ladies, 
we repeat, would, in the cause of their class, 
try the experiment of appearing unattended 
in places of public entertainment, we should 
have great hopes that what is now a grievous 
hardship to many—if we must again use the 
old phrase—“ unprotected females” would be 
greatly mitigated even if not wholly removed. 

That it is a hardship we think few will 
deny. A young single gentleman has his club 
or some friend’s rooms to which he can always 
go to while away an evening, or a theatre or a 
concert-room to which he can betake himself 
for an hour or two. But a young un- 
married woman, merely because she hap- 

ens to have no one to escort her, must 

e virtually shut out of theatres, con- 
certs, evening amusements, and indeed in 
some cases out of society itself after dark. 
This state of things is an anomaly which re- 
flects greatly on the vaunted polish of manners 
which ought to prevail in a highly-civilised 
country such as ours. 

We have faith enough in the spirit of the 
age to believe this matter will work its own 
cure in time. But the ladies must lend their 
aid towards a consummation so devotedly to 
be wished. The more ladies mix with gentle- 
men in public, the higher in time must be the 
tone of men. Their very presence of itself 
will always have a tendency—and slight 
though it may scem at present, it is still felt 
in some degree—to curb impropriety and im- 
morality. Our theatres would fill thrice as 
well, and many questionable people of the 
demi monde would stay away, if the hundreds 
of ladies who now from their lack of a chaperon 
or a male escort are unable to enjoy a drama- 
tic performance, could, without a violation of 
etiquette, be seen sitting by themselves, accord- 
ing to their means,in dress circle, upper boxes, 
or pit. 

e ourselves know an instance of two young 
girls who—because their widowed mother’s 
small means prevent her offering at her own 
house, as her inclination prevents her accept- 
ing at the houses of other people, any soca 
hospitality—are obliged, six nights out of 
every seven, to stay at home, playing over 
the same old music, and talking about the 
same flat topics, till they. get fairly bored to 
death. If it were only possible for one or 
other of them—supposing that the family’s 
going all together would tax the family purse 
too heavily—occasionally to go for a few hours’ 
recreation to the theatre or the Opera, what a 
wholesome relief it would be to the dreary 
monotony of their existence in that greatest 
curse to woman, tenfold more than to man, 
in England, a state of genteel poverty. 

It is high time all this should be altered. 
Its alteration may seem a small thing towomen 
blessed with troops of relations and friends. 
But sure are we that there are very many 
ladies in the land who would hail as a boon 
the removal of the disagreeable restrictions 
which now fence out from much innocent 
enjoyment the path through life of the “ un- 
protected female.” 
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SHAnKs are sold in the Paris fish market. 
They are not subject to octroi, being classed in 
the city tariff as curiosities, not as fish. No 
doubt they become fish in the hands of their 
purchasers, and figure in the carte du jour as 
sturgeon and tunny. One was sold the other 
day which was upwards of three yards long. 

_ New Use ror FeatHEers.—The Liberte, speak 
ing of ladies’ dresses for the coming season, 
SAYS :—‘* Another fashion, of an eccentric cha- 
racter, is appearing. It consists of trimmings 
made of feathers. Formerly a plume or mara- 
bout was worn in the bonnet, now the whole 
person 1s covered with them, just like the savages 
of the New World. Sportsmen cannot supply 
them in sufficient quantity. Feathers of the 
peacock, partridge, pintado, pheasant, jay, 
blackbird, and pigeon, are all seized on with 
eagerness, and even the ducks of the poultry- 


yard are plucked to gatisfy the eaprice of our 
fashionable ladies.” ay 


Yrs Brown to the Editor 


(Bx AnrHuR SKETCHLEY, AUTHOR OF “Mrs 
Brown’s Papzrs.”) 


Mrs. BROWN’S OPINION OF DR. MARY 
WALKER. 

Srr,—In course women ’as their rights, and, 
goodness knows, their wrongs, for there’s Mrs. 
Dawkins ’as ’ad a. nice little property as was 
left ’er by ’er fust, and was fool enough to 
marry agin’, and that feller treated ’er like a 
dog, a sellin’ up ’er ome and broke the teeth 
of ’er back comb into er ’ead thro’ a shyin’ a 
pa pot in liquor as might ’ave smashed ’er 

ranes, and no ’ome if I ’adn’t took ’er in for a 
night or two, and never the same woman, tho’ 
a brother ’as give ’er a shelter, yet not a ’appy 
ome there, for ‘is wife’s that brimstone, as 
even the cat aint safe from her temper, but 
when she mentions it to me as she was a goin’ 
to consult a lady doctor, I says, “ Mrs. Daw- 
kins, I don’t believe as its lawful any more 
than a fieldmale policeman would be, tho’ 
well I knows there was a ’ussey as passed 
erself for a sojer and drummed out of the 
regiment as served ’er right, but as to a lady 
doctor it can’t never be.” ‘“ Well,” she says, 
“she is a lady as is called Dr. Mary Walker, 
as iscome from Merriker, and is a goin’ to 
give a lecture in St. James’s ’All as will no 
doubt be wonderful for to ’ear, and only a 
shillin’ as is cheap.” ‘ Well,” I says, “as for 
that, any doctor will give adwice gracious for 
nothin’ afore ten in the mornin’.” “Oh,” but 
says she, “her cures is wonderful, like Old 
Townsend’s Sairypariller as come from 
Merriker, and brought my own sister’s leg 
round in no time.” I says “No doubt them 
Merrykins is wonderful in their discoveries 
as we all knows, thro’ findin’ out a New World 
and the Sewin’ Machine and all manner, and I 
certainly never did ’ave such ease in my life as 
I got from a corn plaster as a Merrikin 
Captain give me, as I never could find the 
name on, but drawed like ten thousand 
blisters and no sleep thro’ it a throbbin’ for 
two nights, but certainly give ease arterwards. 
And certainly Mrs. Dawkins is one as ’ave 
suffered martyrs with lumbago, tho’ its my 
opinion brought on thro’ a blow with the dust 
shovel as that willin’ give ’er while a stoopin’ 
to sweep up the ’arth, as was just his wile 
character, a reg’lar sneak, as never could do 
anything before your face. But though I did 
go, I don’t know as I should ’ave wrote about 
it if there hadn’t been a Lapy’s Own Paper, 
as In course no gent wouldn’t think of pryin’ 
into, as it don’t concern ’im, tho’ belongin’ to 
the opposite sect, as the sayin’ is. But a noble 
‘all that St. James’ ’ave got, with a platform on 
the end where the doctor was to be. As I says 
to Mrs. Dawkins, “I suppose she’s a goin’ to 
cure all them poor invalids down there, for 
we was up in the shillin’ part, just the same 
as lve ’eard my dear mother say as Dr. 
Bossy did used to when she was a gal on 
Tower-ill, and fsee ’im cure a black man 
erself as were inflicted with inflammation in 
the eyes, as reg’lar bunged it up, as the sayin’ 
is, and could see clear under ten minits.” We 
was kep’ a waitin’ a long time for that doctor, 
and of all the noisy characters as was a settin’ 
round me a shoutin’ and a singin’ about John 
Brown bein’ dead, aS I say, is downright in- 
decent, as I says to Mrs. Dawkins, “I feels the 
insult, tho’ no relation, tho’ Brown did ’ave a 
uncle in the name of John as was lost aboard 
the Singpore.” Sol kep’ a givin’ them young 
men. as was singin’ one of my looks, but they 
was a noisy crew, and didn’t seem to ’ave no 
respect for nobody ; for when that doctor come 
in, law the jeers at ’er was tremenjous, and no 
wonder, for if she hadn’t the face to come on 
in pantaloons, and ’er ’air done masthyline, as 
the sayin’ is, I never, sich a noise as them 
young chaps made, and Mrs. Dawkins says 
as they was medikle students. I says, “I 
don’t believe a word on it, for I’m sure all 
them young doctors as ever I’ve knowed ’as 
been that well behaved and kind as wouldn’t 
-urt a fly, and I feels like a mother to ’em, 
and I always ’opes as blessin’s and rewards 
will foller them for the kindness I’ve seen 
’em show to them as was in sickness.” I don’t 
wonder at any one a jeerin’ at that fieldmale, 
for instead of tellin’ us about anything as 
Would do any one any good, as I should ’ave 

een glad to ’ear myself, thro’ bein’ far from 
strong, and bad in my breath a goin’ up 
stairs, she was a talkin’ about what she’d 
been a doin’ of herself, and certainly might 
ave kep’ dark about that sojer a wantin’ to 
kiss ’er on the field of battle, as ain’t the 
place for them goin’s on I should say. Well, 
them young men round me made that riot as 
made a gentleman come out and speak to ’em, 
as said they did ought to ’ave give ’er a ’earin, 
thro’ bein’ a lady, and p’raps they would 
better if she hadn’t lost ’er temper and got a 
talkin’ about rebels and sich like. But when 
that gentleman spoke up for ’er I says, “’Ear, 
ear,” and then a lot of them fellers got a 
chaffin’ me, so I says, “I tell you what it is, 
I'll mark you, my boys, and make an example 
of one or two by givin’ ’em in charge,” as I 
thought would pr’aps terrify ’em, but law bless 
he they was wuss than ever. So Mrs, Daw- 

in’s says, “Mrs. Brown, Mum, let us go, for 
I can’t ear a word, and feels iny palpitations 


a-comin’ on.” I says, “I’m agreeable;” and 
if them young rascals didn’t get ’old of my 
name, and shouts out, “ Good-night, Mother 
Brown!” as put me out, and Ishakes my um- 
breller at ’em, as made ’em shriek with laugh- 
ter; and out I goes. Well, the perliceman at 
the door says to me, “I think a woman of 
your time of life ought to ’ave know’d better 
than join in such a row.” I says, “ Me join! 
I didn’t do nothing of the sort!” “O!” he 
says, “I’ve been a-watchin’ you.” Poor Mrs. 
Dawkins, she says, “O pray come on; they'll 
be out in a minnit ; so I ’urries on, tho’ I longed 
for to give that perliceman a bit of my mind, 
and gets into the street, where we was to get 
a’bus, and stood on the kerb-stone a waitin’ 
for one, when if all them young fellers didn’t 
come arushin’ out, and shoutin’ and walkin’ 
arm-in-arm. One party as come by me close 
shouts out, “ Here she is again!” and if they 
didn’t all get round me, a’ustlin’ me. So I 
thought as I’d walk on a bit; and if they 
didn’t foller me close on my ’eels, a-shoutin’ 
in my ear, and a-pushin’ me afore ’em. I lost 
poor Mrs. Dawkins in a instant, and then I 
was bein’ chivied down the street afore a lot 
of them chaps. At last I see a perliceman in 
a doorway, as I made a rush for, and says, 
“Save me!” He says, ‘“ Whatever spree are 
you up to with them young fellers.” Up 
come another perliceman, and says, “ What, at 
it agin! She’s been a-carryin’ on a nice game 
with all the lot over at the ’all, and is come to 
finish up ere.” I says, “I gives in charge the 
whole lot of ’em, as ’as been a drivin’ me for 
all the world like a bullock; and ’ave took re- 
fuge in this doorway.” “ Walker!” says the 
perliceman. “Took refuge! You've come 
for a drop of something; but,” he says, “ step 
it. We don’t allow no rows here; and if you 
aint off, youll be given in charge yourself.” 
Them young chaps all levanted, as the sayin’ 
is, and I was left a talkin’ to the perliceman, 
as was werry morose, not to say Insultin’, so 
I turns on my ’eel, and walks away; but there 
wasn’t no signs of Mrs. Dawkins, and I didn’t 
know what to do, for I hadn’t a fardin of 
money with me, thro’ ’er a sayin’ as she’d pay, 
and me bein’ that afeard of pickpockets; and 
if I didn’t ’ave to walk every step of the way 
‘ome, as was werry nigh my death; and no 
doubt Dr. Mary is werry clever, and would 
’ave done Mrs. Dawkins a deal of good, if she 
could ’ave ’eard ’er, but only she took sich 
a cold as laid ’er up for many a day, 
as was best part fright, she said, thro’ 
seein’ them rough characters a mobbin’ me, 
and give me up for lost, as no doubt I might 
have been but for runnin’ into that doorway 
as a perliceman was in, and it’s well as I wasn’t 
smashed, as I ’eard as them young fellars went 
and served the tumblers in these, as is a wild 
lot, and shouldn’t attend a cat forme. But 
why ever Dr. Mary Walker can’t look arter the 
sick without a makin’ that object of ’erself in 
them male trousers and a talkin’ about it in 
that there ’all I can’t make out; not as I’olds 
with women a doin’ such things as is werry 
well for nusses, but can’t be proper doctors 
arter-all, leastways they must ’ear and see a 
deal as ain’t fit for no decent woman to listen 
to afore they can know their trade, and then 
arter all wouldn’t be up to the ways on it like 
a man no how; leastwise thems the opinions of 
Yours dutiful, 
MartHa Brown, 
x Her mark. 


*,* But as to my portrait, I ain’t a goin’ to 
’ave it like the one as was done at Rosherville. 
Not if I knows it; but wait for a fine day, and 
I can be took clear on. 


———————_ = 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tnx elections for the fortieth American Con- 
gress are now mainly concluded, a few only re- 
maining over till early in next year. On the 6th 
of November twelve states gave their votes, and 
elected ninety-one members of the House of Re. 
presentatives. Of this number twenty-one only 
are Democratic supporters of Mr. Jobnstone’s 
policy, the remaining sixty-nine being distinctly 
pledged against it, The present Congress exigty 
till March, 1867. In discussing the general fea- 
tures of the election, the Datly News says, the 
‘old Bay State”’ of Massachusetts still leads the 
best opinion of America. It has long been a 
reproach to the people of the North, that while 
asking for political equality for the Southern 
negro, they were not willing to give it to the 
coloured men who dwelt amongst them. In the 
present election this reproach has been removed. 
The well-governed city of Boston has returned 
among its representatives in the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts two coloured men. This 
is a practical admission of the doctrine of political 
equality, which will have a great effect upon 
public opinion both North and South. It is a 
practical recognition of the abolition not only of 
actual slavery, but of the exclusions and disquali- 
fications which slavery creates. Massachusetts 
has long made no distinction between white and 
black at the polls, but we believe that this is the 
first time a coloured man has been elected, 


Tus Jamaica question does not seem any nearer 
settlement. In his letter to Mr. Buxton, Lieu- 
tenant Brand denies that he selected the parties 
to be placed on their trial before him. His words 
are, “My duty was to try those and those only 
who were sent for trial by my superior, and every 
verdict was subject to the approval and confirma- 
tion of the officer convening the court.” A writer 
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in the Examiner, however, has pointed out that 
this was by no means the fact ; as is shown by 
his own language before the Commission, The 
language of the Spectator on the subject is char- 
acteristically sharp. Jt states that Lieutenant 
Brand, in all probability, looked on the whole 
affair in Jamaica as a sort of rat hunt. He and 
his comrades were standing by with sticks while 


the police acted the terriers, and routed out the. 


wretched negroes whom the court-martial were to 
knock on the head. It was ‘‘ hanging like fun,” 
ag one of the officers justly remarked, where the 
‘fun ” no doubt was impersonated in the president 
of the court-martial. 


On Monday, the deputation from the Com- 
mittee entrusted with the carrying out of the 
arrangements of the proposed Trade and Friendly 
Societies’ Reform demonstration on the 3rd of this 
month, waited upon Lord John Manners at the 
Offices of Public Works, to ask permission tv use 
either Hyde-park or the Green.park on the occa- 
sion. Lord John said he could not undertake to 
give them any promise then; but would commu- 
nicate the decision of the Government in the 
matter at the very earliess moment. In the 
evening, a special meeting of the Trades’ Commit- 
tee was held at the Brougham hall, Fleet-street, 
when the Secretary read the reply received from 
Lord John—which stated that, “the use of the 
parks could not be granted.” “ In making known 
to you this decision,” continued his lordship, “I 
need lardly say that it is based on no apprehen- 
sion of disturbance or misconduct on the part of 
any of those concerned in the demonstration, and 
it is arrived at without the slightest reference to 
the object of the proposed meeting, but on the 
principle uniformly acted upon hitherto, that pub- 
lic meetings on political and controversial subjects, 
attracting necessarily large crowds in addition to 
those who take part in them, and thereby leading 
to possible disorder and disturbance, ought not to 
be held in those parks.’ Ele however stated that 
Primrose-hill would be at the service of the Com- 
mittee if they chose to accept it; but as it was 
thought a better place for the meeting could be 
had at Brompton, it was resolved not to «cecpt his 
lordship’s offer, until it was aacertained whe- 
ther this place would be available or not. 
On Tuesday the deputation waited on the 
Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, at the Home Office, for 
the purpose uf requesting perinission to have 1,000 
special constables swora in for the maintenance of 
order along the route of procession and at the 
meeting. Mr. ,Walpole said that, to justify the 
swearing in of special constables it must be sworn 
that riot was apprehended. He believed the 
deputation did not expect there would be a riot, 
It has been since decided to hold the demonstration 
in the grounds of Lord Ranelagh. 


Tur Times thinks that the news from Ireland 
last week, in reference to the threatened Fenian 
outbreak, must be considered somewhat alarming. 
Two large cases of muskets, of a pattern to 
carry much farther than the Enfield rifle, have 
been stopped at Cork, duly directed to a business 
firm in that city. A number of pikes and bullets 
have been found at Limerick, and it is stated asa 
matter of notoriety that the Fenians liberated on 
their parole and despaiched to Awerica have 
eluded the vigilance of our police aad made their 
way back tu Ireland. Why their word should 
ever have been taken or trusted for five minutes 
one cannot imagine, but there they are, swelling 
the train at Fenian funerals, and directing nightly 
drillings. It is known that large suns of money 
are arriving for the purchase of arm’, aud near a 


thousand pounds have been intercepted by the ap-} 


prehension of oue stranger at Dublin. ‘There is a 
general belief among tLe people, if an almost an- 
nual impression can be cailed a belief, that [relaud 
will have her own again by Christmas-day ; and 
there really is reason to think that Stephens, if 
not already in Ireland, wll soon be there, and 
that he reckons, if not on success, at least on 
impunity. The Government, however, are stirring, 
and seem determined that the Fenians shall be 
warmly received if they do ‘ rise.’ It is 
stated that on Saturday last 1,250 breech- 
loading rifles arrived in Ireland by the steamer 
Sew Nymph for distribuiion among the con- 
stabulary. When the whole force is armed 
with these weapons it will be equal to an army of 
25.000 or 30,000 men with muzzle-loaders. The 
Daily News takes ®M encourazirg view of the 
matter. It cousiders that the best thing that could 
happen is, that Mr. Stephens should carry out his 
prowise of returning 60 Ireland and rairiug the 
standard of rebellion b fore the year is out. Tie 
worst is that disaffection should linger on, waiting 
for an opportunity that will uever come, un- 
gettling men’s minds by vain bopes and fears, 
and by the’ sense of insecurity paralyzing enter- 
prise, and driving c«pital from the laud. 


RussiaN FESTIViTIEsS.—The Tines’ Berlin cor- 
respondent gives au Interesting account of the 
sayings and doings of the Prince of Woles at St. 
Petersburg, which leaves little doubt that his Royal 
Highness has been usefully employing bis time. 
On the morning of the 21st the Priuce accompant d 
the Emperor in a visit to the a school. Lathe 
evening ihe grand ball, which had bes nrepeatedly 
postponed in con-equence of the indispusition of 
Feodcvrowna, was given by ine Huaperor, It was 
held in the same avartiieduts of the Winter Palice 
which wee open d on the night of the Inarriave, 
Not Jess than 2,000 gentlemen, wito a few ladies, 
were present. 


Dr. Cumiuna has written to the Times com- 
plainng that the report which was publixhed of one 
Of his receut sermivus is inaccurate. The report 
asserted that he fixed the end of the world in the 
present yeur— 66. The learned Doctor states that 
he neither said nor meant this. ‘‘I merely took 
the opportunity of stating that 20 years ago Elliott 
and the greatest writers on prophecy, starting from 
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A.D. 582 or from A.D. 606, have taught that we 
way expect this very year the final judgment on 
the Papacy, so far as providential. But all of us 
expect it is not to be utterly destroyed till He come 
whose right it is to reign. ‘The earth, I believe, 
is to be transformed, not annihilated.” The Doctor 
further states he has written.a book, which will 
be ready in a few days, entitled “ The Sounding of 
the Last Trumpet,” and favours us with an in- 
teresting extract :—“I adhere to the solution I 
have given of the exhaustion of the great chrono- 
logical epochs of prophecy as alike most pro- 
bable and most justified by induction from events. 
How soon after 1867 the Redeemer will return 
and take the kingdom and reign over all the earth 
1 cannot say.” How delightfully lucid! Verily 
the learned commentator must be about to surrender 
prophecy and take to more “ certain sounds,” 

Mrs. EvizaBErH Capy Stanton received eight 
votes for Congress in. one of the districts of New 
York city. Drs. Stanton, besides being supported 
by the New York Herald, conducted her canvass 
in the most earnest manner; the result eight 
votes ! 


A CLERGYMAN in Edinburgh proposes the estab- 
lishment of a Divinity hall for laymen, to be thrown 
open to all sects and denominations, and to em- 
brace the study of all sorts’ of knotty theological 
points, as well as the study of the Scriptures in 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. It is a note- 
worthy feature of the scheme that the hall is to be 
thrown open to women. 

Tue coming winter promises to press heavily 
on the working classes of the country, and more 
especially the metropolis. It is said there are 
considerably over 18,000 persons out of employ- 
ment in three districts of East London alone—viz., 
Poplar, Limehouse, and Bromley. In South 
London matters are certainly not much better, 
if they are not positively worse. Many of the 
largest firms, especially those in the shipbuilding 
and iron trades, are nearly at a standstill. Some 
few months ago a report issued from fourteen 
firms out of twenty-five showed a deficiency of 
10.000 hands employed; and this number would 
of course have been increased had the remaining 
eleven issued returns. Mr. Sidney Smith, the 
Secretary to the Associated Shipbuilders of 
London, in a letter to the Times on Monday last, 
states that he was credibly informed that there are 
at present on the Thames banks 27,900 workmen 
in this one branch of trade wholly out of employ- 
ment. The great monetary panic, and the strikes 
in the North have been the principal contributors 
to this sad state of things; yet what a sermon 
these facts preach on the neceasity for provident 
habits in the home. 


DisgaseD Mrat.—At the weekly meeting of 
the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, 
held on Tuesday at Guildhall, Dr. Letheby, the 
medical officer of health for the city of London, 
reported that 2,2791b. weight of meat, consisting 
of the carcases of sheep, pigs, and calves, and a 
large number of joints of all descriptions, had been 
seized at the different markets as being unfit for 
human food on account of being diseased, putrid, 
or the animals having died from accident. By 
way of remedy, Dr. Letheby suggested that a 
more strict inspection should be made by the 
Custom-house authorities of the foreign meat 
landed at Blackwall. As the suggestion was 
warmly received, it is to be hoped something 
definite may arise out of it. 

AN alarming tire broke out early on Tuesday 
morning at Paisley, at the works of Messrs. Brown 
and Polson, the well-known manufacturers of 
starch and corn flour. The fire was first discovered 
ina large shed, in which was a stove usel for 
drying bran. Nearly the whole of the very exten- 
sive premises have been destroyed, the loss in stock 
being estimated at not less than £40,000 or 
£50,000. We are sorry to add that, owing to the 
fall of a wall, two lads were killed, and many 
persons were seriously, if not fatally, injured, 


On the same day another fire broke out at Hull, 
and although this time happily unattended with 
any loss of life, yet the destruction of property 
has been immense, and is estimated.at somewhere 
about £10,000. The fice broke out in the exten- 
sive warehouses of Messrs. English and Co., which 
were burned to the ground. 


ET 
tented 


Tus Rumournep Exnoremenr OF 4A Bricguron 
Barnisrer.—Just now the chief item of current 
gossip at Brighton is the rumoured elopement of 
a highly respected Brighton barrister, holding a 
prominent commission in the County Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, as an officer, with the lady of an 
esteemed local magistrate, possessing a fortune 
in her own right, and a family of young and nu- 
merous progeny. That the facts are authentic, 
there exists little doubt, and susp!clon points 
at several of the upper classes, but though 
they may be mistaken, we are not as to the cul- 
prits, yet will be the last to bruit abroad the too 
unwelcome intelligence. 

HonripLE Murper or a Woman AT Mar. 
SEILLES.—Another murder hag been committed 
at Marseilles on the person of a woman of loose 
habits named Honorine Gauffredi, about 50 years 
of age, who lived in the Rue PierreDupré. The 
neighbours not seeing the door opened for several 
days informed the commissary of police, who had 
the lock picked and entered the apartment. The 
poor woman was found stretched oD @ bed with 
her skullfractured. ‘The room was in the greatest 
disorder, some of the furniture smashed, and 
everything indicated that robbery had been the 
motive of the crime. A neighbour gave some 
information, which led to the arrest of a man 
named "Marius Portal, a person ofsome property. 
Several of the articles abstracted were found in 
his lodging, 


hiterature, . 


The Journal of a Waiti Gentlewaman. 
Edited by Beatrice A. JouRDAN. Lon- 
don: Sampson, Low and Son, 1866. 


In the quaint language of two hundred years 
ago, which, when consistently rendered as it is 
here, adds much to the beautiful simplicity 
of the sentiment, Miss Jourdan has given us 
a slight narrative interesting to every admirer 
of real natural feeling. 
man. is loved by “ My Lord’s” chaplain,—the 
dependent condition of both, in those days 
treated as menials, being’ capitally pictured,— 
who, unfortunately, 1s the object of her young 
lady’s secret adoration. 
turns his affection, and a good contrast is 
presented between the ignorance and unfeeling- 
ness of the mistress, and the pious tenderness 
of the maid. 
young clergyman’s flight, whose innocency is 
subsequently proved; but meanwhile his 
mother, a stern Puritan, is suspected of witch- 
craft, and a fine opportunity is afforded of 
displaying both the hebete superstition of our 
ancestorial Justice Shallows, and the semi- 
barbarous brutality of the “rude forefathers 
of our hamlets.” 
ramification, but replete with thrilling inci- 
dent, deep feeling, and religious import, is 
constructed; and while we blush to see how 
little human infirmity is changed for the bet- 
ter now,—so consistent are its signs with those 
of centuries past,—we are pleased indeed with 
a work calculated so well to correct its bad 
manifestations. ‘Those who take up this book, 
we are convinced, will not lay it down until 
they have finished it, the scenes being power- 
full 

distinct from too common sentimentalism. 
Even in an antiquarian point of view there 
is much research into the habits and humours 
of the time, while many of the dogmatists of 
the 
conducting controversy with kindness, and 
ot 
of Christianity. Many social questions, as 
wel] as exquisite traits of character, are in- 
volved in the story, and: we strongly recom- 
mend this book as containing a wholesome yet 
most attractive Incentive to moral advance- 
ment. 
be applied only to “beyond the Tweed” }— 


A, humble gentlewo- 


The: attendant -re- 


A false accusation causes the 


A plot thus of no broad 


drawn, and its excellent tone utterly 


resent day, may learn a good lesson of: 


romoting education as a concomitant 


Need the following sketch of bigotry 


May 29th.—To-day, being the anniversary of ‘His 
Majesty’s happy restoration, we all went to church. 
The service did as usual bring comfort to my aching 
heart. But the sermon, preached by Dr. Lloyd, the 
rector, seemed to me long and heavy. Mercy ! what 
hard blows the good doctor dealt the Puritans, and 
others of the non-conforming sort, likening them to 
the rebellious Absalom, and even to the followers of 
Baal. In this he sure was scarce Christian-like, for 
doubtless there be good folks among them. Frank 
Musgrave hath assured methat there are, telling me, 
moreover, that his mother is a very pious, godly 
woman, though something of aschismatic. Ido own, 
however, that I do not like a story he hath told me con- 
cerning her— namely, that once when he was a boy, 
she beat him very severely, because, seeking to please 
her, he had gathered for her a few field flowers on 
the Sabbath day. Methinks she must have read her 
Testament upside down if she could have done that ! 

Besides the cruelty which made a high-born 
dame oblige a poor black boy to wait behind 
her chair and fan her,—such were then treated 
even 10 England as slaves,—whilst he was 
sickening of the small-pox, until he fainted, 
when she sent him to lie on hay in a loft, 
we have a notable specimen of a young lady’s 
education in those days.. She is struggling to 
compose a letter:— 

“But,” she went on very. hastily, ‘I shall make 
nought of my task. “ I know I do so abhor it. 
Prithee, good Cicely, come and help me. You are 
ascribe and I am none. I cannot so much as spell; 
so come and help me, for pity’s sake.” I could not 
say her nay; and in the end it came about that I had to 
write out for her the whole letter, she making of it a 
most vile copy, and blotting very grievously the last 
words, “* Your affectionate daughter to serve you;” 
so that it was, I must needs say, but a sorry per- 
formance. “Lis amazing how ill these fine ladies 
do spell and write, and are not one whit ashamed of 
it neither! My lord, indeed, would fain have his 
daughter pen & fair letter; but as for her aunt, my 
Lady Mary, she holds this of no importance, 
“ Pooh! nonsense!” T have heard her say, ‘let the 
girl be, prother. She knows quite enough, in all 
conscience. She can play a tune or two on the harp- 
sichord, and sing a few songs very fairly, and what 
more would you haye? Let her spell and write ill 
if she pleases; it won't be in the way of her getting 
a husband, I warrant. iT ©, 

We abreviate a very graphic account of a 
trial for witchcraft, which brings into strong 
light the prevalent superstition and bigotry, 
not yet extinct—in some phases—in 1866:— 


One man—namely, my old friend Jack—affirmed 
that a whole litter of pigs were found dead in his 
stye the day after his dog had hunted Goody’s cat. 
Another stated that the black-robed person who had 
admitted Pompey into the witch’s dwelling had a 
cloven foot and two eyes which shot fire; while a 
third witness declared himself to be the man whose 
arm had been struck by lightning. on Wednesday 
last, and though, when questioned, he owned that in 
ten minutes his arm was as well as ever, vet diil he 
prove (much, doubtless, to his satisfaction), that the 
storm occurring just when it did, it must needs have 
been Goody who had raised it, and that she had done 
so for the protection of her agent, Pompey. The most 
marvellous story was told, however, by Charles the 
lacquey, who, in narvating the scene which took place 
in the lane, averred that Carlo had, on a word whis- 
nered by Goody in his ear, fallen prostrate at her 
eet, as if owning his allegiance to her, 

On hearing this, Mis. Musgrave, unable any longer 
to contain herself, strove to interrupt the witness, 
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‘but she was speedily put'tossilence; and by the time 


Charles had returned to his place, there was scarce a 
soul in the room, I verily believe, who did not hold 
Carlo to be in leagug with the powers of darkness. 
But if the poor dog was maligned, so also was Pom- 
pey, whose mysterious disappearance gave colour to 


all manner of reports against him. He was declared 
to be no other than the witch’s familiar spirit, and 
was thought to have escaped up her chimney on the 
back of her large tabby cat; for in this all the wit- 
nesses agreed, that whereas during the thunder-storm 
on Wednesday afternoon the black boy had taken 
refuge in Goody’s cottage, he, when that cottage was 
entered at ten o’clock on Wednesday night, was no- 
where to be found. 


We have not space for several exact traits of 


sense and folly, true love and bigotry, but 
certainly. our unfortunate ancestors are made 
to exhibit, in the strongest light, their worst 
qualities as to social intelligence. For instance, 
this sketch of the “worthy magistrate:”— 


Frowning very austerely at Mrs. Musgrave, the 


Justice said, ‘ Well, woman,.well, what say you to 
this? Have you aught to say in your defence ?” 


To which she, speaking in a voice so exceeding 


clear it did, for the first time, remind me of Frank’s, 
made answer, ‘‘Truly I have more to say than you 
would be willing to hearken to. 
should begin?” 


Where will you I 


‘“‘You are an unmannerly creature!” he said. 
“Tis not for you to question; ’tis for me. Be it 


true, as they say, that you do never go to church?” 


“Yea,” she returned; ‘and true also that I have 


been twice fined, and once imprisoned, for the same 
offence. 
pose to continue an offender.” 


Nevertheless, to the end of my days I pur- 


““ Wherefore so?” asked he. ‘Do you not dare, 


woman, to go to such a place?” 


“No,” said she, ‘I do not dare, for I do hold 
Prelacy a thing to be greatly abhorred, being no 
other than an offshoot of Papacy.” 

Whereupon Mr. Eversfield struck his hands toge- 


ther, crying out in anger, ‘‘ How, then, woman, 
this is the reason why you do abhor the ministers of 
the Church, and do seek to do them harm ?” 


“‘T do not abhor them,” she said, something fal- 
tering. (Ah, me! I well knew why!) ‘‘At least, 
I do abhor them only inasmuch as they do seek to 
lead poor souls astray, and I have never sought to do 
them harm.” 

““You have not?” said he. ‘‘What say you, then, 
concerning Dr. Lloyd’s apple-trees?” (For that she 
had blighted them had been one of the charges 
brought against her.) 

At mention of the apple-trees, she smiled some- 
thing contemptuously, but as she said nought, he 
went on—— 

“Tf you do not go to church, I take it you do 
never pray. Hey, woman, hey?” 

“Not pray!” says she, ‘‘ Nay, prayer is my sole 
delight, my only joy in this drear wilderness.” 

* Be it so, you canting hypocrite!” said he; and 
forthwith, to my great pain (for it seemed to me a 
profanation), he did desire her to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“T will not,’ she answered, 
prayer at man’s bidding.” 

“As you will,” said his worship, taking, as she 
spoke, a pinch of snuff; {as you will, woman, but 
let me tell you that if you’ve a mind to be burnt, 
you're going the sure road.” 

At these words she, moved perhaps by some 
natural feeling of terror, opened her lips, and was 
beginning to obey him, when ou a sudden her brow 
contracted, her hands tightened themselves across 
her breast, and I knew she was seized again by that 
most terrible pain which had overtaken her in the 
churchyard. 

“She hath fallen sick,” I cried. ‘‘Are you 
Christians, and will none of you help her? Let me 
goto her; she hath fallen. sick.” 

“Nay, go thou shalt not,” said a countryman, 
dealing me a blow. “ Dost thou not see she’s a witch ? 
The test hath beeu tried. and sbe can’t stand it.” 

“She is not a witch,” P said: «LT can prove sheis 
not! Swear ime, if you will, 1-—” 

“Hold your peace, jade,” cried Mr. Eversfield, in 
a voice of thunder. ‘‘Turn her out, men, turn her 
out, or stop her mouth, if you will.” 

Some one did stop my mouth, and silence being 
for a moment restored, Mr. Eversfield, in a very slow 
and tedious manner, proceeded to commit Elizabeth 
Pilgrim for trial at the next assizes held at Maid- 
stone. 


“T will say no 


——- 


The Contributions of Q.Q. By Jann Tay- 

Lor.- Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 1566. 
Turse ever popular productions have now 
reached their thirteenth cdition, and so long 
as the English language exists, will ever re- 
main models of pure composition, embodying 
sterling thought and lofty principle. We are 
rejoiced to welcome this very neat re-issue of 
a book wherein the author has touched no 
subject she has not adorned. 


————_—, 


Words of Warning. By T. §. 

London: T. Nelson and Co., 1886. 
FounpED upon the sound, though by no 
means common, belief, as practically rendered, 
that God’s dealings towards us have an eter- 
nal end; that we are in prosperity or adver- 
sity according as these conditions best sub- 
serve our eternal interests; and that this 
Providence is intimate with every man, from 
birth to death ; the author has constructed a 
most improving and original book.” For 
vividly exciting moral interest, aud conveying 
not inorbid sentimentalism, but calm reliance 
upon divine goodness to every one disvon- 
tented with his lot, commend us to this 
volume. Some of the stories possess siigu- 
larly graphic power, in which the Oriental sys- 
tem of visionary revelation, is also einployed, 
as in the story of “ Rich and Poor.” Tt is 
moreover, beautifully got Up and illustrated’ 
and will both charm the eye, 2nd improve and 
comfort the heart. 


ARTHUR, 


—_—_———- 


Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, By ANNE 
JANE. Tale of the C 

Benaiah; a Tale of the Cuptivity. By Mrs. 
Wess, Jackson, Walford, wid GHEE 
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The Playfellow, and other Tales, 
the World; and other Tales, 
HALL. 

Little Susy’s Little Servants. By her Aunt 
SUSAN. 

The Ear and the Eye. T. Nelson and Co, 


Tue first-named of these works has originally 
appeared as “The Mothers Monitor.” Its 
object is to stimulate maternal associations 
at which, after prayer, such treatises as the 
present are read, and thus to aid the pious 
education of the young by the practical influ- 
ence of mothers upon it. The result must 
already be hailed as a great national blessing, 
the augmentation of which this capital work 
is calculated to promote. 

Benaiah. Mrs, Webb deserves much praise 
for the excellent story by which she has illus- 
trated the history of Nehemiah. It is cal- 
culated to attract many to consider the original 
with more interest. The book is also artisti- 
cally commendable. 

The Playfellow, Way of the World, and other 
tales, are the productions of Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s 
genius, and have already achieved a world- 
wide reputation. We are pleased to recognise 
their fresh issue in such a pleasant form of 

rint and ornamentation as that with which 

fessrs. Jackson have embellished them. 
They form elegant and useful presents for the 
young. 

Little Susy’s Little Servants will teach their 
little mistress some very valuable truths, 
in the shape of stories suited both by 
simplicity and interest for a child’s mind. 
We also strongly recommend the Har and the 
Eye as a step in the right direction. It is ¢ 
picture primer in rhyme, and is so easy and 
pretty, as to make the little A B C investi- 
gator run to the alphabet, instead of from it. 
All our nurseries will be the merrier and the 
wiser for its introduction. 

Old Merry’s Annual; or, Merry and Wise, 
for 1866 (Jackson and Walford, Paternoster-row), 
is a gaily bound book, full of tales of interest, 
adventure and information, and is sure to form a 
most acceptable present to a boy. It was issued in 
the form of a monthly serial, and is now completed 
in a single volume with a richly gilt cover, and a 
number of illustrations. The names of Mr. R. 
M. Ballantyne; Mr. H. G. Adams; Mr. R. Hope 
Moncrieff; Mr. Edwin Hodder; ‘‘ Cynthia;” and 
others, are conspicuous amongst its pages. 


The Way 0 
By Mrz. 6. 


YHusic, 


Dites-moi. Pour le Piano. Par Winery, 
Bross. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough- 
Street. : 

We have pleasure in recommending this elegant 

little piece to the notice of our fair readers. It is 

moderately difficult, but requires great neatness 
of fingering and expressive rendering. It is worth 

a hundred of the noisy drawing-room performances 

young ladies so often affect, and will make a 

charming addition alike to the portfolio of the 

student and the finished pianiste. 


Borussia. Fantasie Militaire on National 
Airs of Prussia. For Piano. By F, ALEXANDER, 
Duff and Stewart, Oxford-street. 

‘I's spirited national airs, familiar to many of 

us since the alliance of our Princess Royal with 

Prussia, are here put together and worked up with 

great skill. The instrumentation is good, the bass 

hand taking up the theme from time to time, and 
the picce altogether is very effective, while it has no 
great difficulty of attainment. 

Lily Bells. Mazurka Caprice. By E, L, Hime. 

Duff and Stewart. 

A pretty morceau de salon, marked and grace- 

ful, with plenty of “ opportunity” for a dashing 

player. It is fitted fora show piece, and the com- 
poser has taken the trouble to finger it, that no 
difliculty may be experienced by the executant. 


Chloe, and All the Rage. Valse and Quadrille. 
By J. G. Cauicorr. Cramer and Co., Regent- 
street. ; 

‘TERE is some prettiness in the valse, and it has 

at all events the merit of individuality. As to 

il the Rage, the title is most appropriate, since it 

is founded on the commonest street tunes, and 

favourites of the organ grinders. 

The Golden Secret Valse. By Frank MusGRAVE. 

Metzler and Co. 

In order of merit this valse, suggested by Car- 
lyle’s sentiments. may rank with the best of the 
season. ‘The introduction is graceful, and if played 
with the expression which all Mr. Mugeraye's 
compositions require, the Golden Seeret will hecome 
no secret, but be soon found out and gen rally 
diffused. 

Something Telling, and Faithless Robin. Com- 
posed by Louisa Gray. Metzler and Co., Great 
Marlborough-street. 

Turse two songs are very different in character 


and construction, but we like the second the best of 


the two. ‘The introduction of the twelve bars of 
minor gives it variety, and ‘points the words, while 
the accompaniment, intended to imitate the whirr 
of a spinning wheel, is out of the common. The 
theme of Something Tc lling is pretty, and it would 
suit a contralto voice of fair compass. 

The Last Watch. Sea Song. Written by Henry 
Farnte. Composed by G. A. MAcrARREN. 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 

WeEbDpED to most spirited words, far above ordi- 
nary style and sentiment, this song is worthy of the 
composer’s best efforts. It is capable of great 
dramatic effect, and reminding us strongly of Dib- 
din, will, we prognosticate, take its pluce amovg 
those time-honoured nautical songs, 


Hymn of St. Hilda’s Nuns. By Brinstey 
Ricnarps. And Pauline’s Song. By J. L. 
Harron. Cramer and Co, ae 
WE are not aware whether the vestals of St. 

Hilda relieve their serious duties by saltatory 
exercise, but we fancy that Mr. Richards intended 
to give them an opportunity of doing so, or else 
would he haye written such a graceful flowing idyll 
to waltz time? It will certainly delight many 
besides the nuns. Nor will Pauline’s Song want 
patrons. Th: music is particularly nice, and the 
accompaniment well varied. 


Books for the Young. 


Wild Roses ; or, Simple Stories of Country Life. 
By Frances Freipine Broperir. With Ilus- 
trations. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Cassell’s Story Books for the Young. — The 
Elchester College Boys, by Mrs. Henry Woop; 
followed by 4 Christmas Story, by T. 8. 
Artuur; and Red-headed Andy, and A Rainy 
Day, by Fanny Fury. (Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin.) 

The Texan Ranger; or, Real Life in the Back- 
woods. By Capt. Fuack. (Darton & Co.) 

Lucy West; or, the Orphans of Highelif. By 
Mrs. H. B. Pavun. With Illustrations. (Warne 
& Co. 

The Canteen Contest : a Story for the Young. 
By the Author of ‘The Best Cheer,” &c. 
(Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday.) 

The Red Shoes; and other Stories.—The Little 
Match Girl; and other Stories.—The Silver 
Shilling ; and other Storiee. By Hans Cunts- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. ‘Translated by H. W. 
DuucKen, Ph.D. Illustrated with many Pic- 
tures. (Routledge & Sons.) 

————< 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S 
LIBRARY. 


Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope, Royal edit., post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Burritt apps from the Anvil, Illus. edit. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. cl. 

Burritt’s The Mission of Great Sufferings, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Carpenter’s Penny Readings, Vol. 9, 12mo. 1s. bds, 

Charlesworth’s Ministering Children (Sequel), cr. 8vo. 
5s. cl. 

Christie’s Faith, by author of ‘ High Church.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

ae, oe Year, Hymns on’ the Collects, é&c., 32mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Cliff Hut :The): a Tale, 12mo. Is. cl, 

Dickens’s Uncommercial Travellor, People’s edit. cr. 8v0. 
2s. bds. 

Doyle’s The Return of the Guards, and other Poems, 
12mo. 7s. cl. 

Dicey’s Battle Fields of 1866, post Svo. 12s, cl,” 

Edward’s Winter with the Swallows, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Epitome of the Bible, compiled from Olu and New 
Testament, 6s. 

Everard’s ‘‘ Not your Own.” 18mo. 18, 6d. cl. 

Fenn’s Original Penny Readings, Vol. 3, 12mo, Is. bds. 

Freeland’s Fountain of Youth, from the Danish, post 8vo. 
6s. cl. 

Fyler’s Illustrations of Poetic Imagery, 4to. 21s. cl. 

Ghost’s Wives, String of Strange Stories, 8vo. 1s. swd, 

Griftith’s Victory Deane, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Hullah’s Sacred Music for Family Use, folio, 21s, cl. 

Newlyn House, by E. A. W., 12mo. 3s. cl. gilt. 

Saville’s Beating to Windward, 3 vols, post 8vo. 81s. 6d. cl. 

Sunday Afternoons at Parish Church of a University 
City, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Tennyson’s Elaine, illust. by G. Doré, folio, 21s. cl. 

Twigs for Nests, Notes on Nursery Nurture, illus. 6s. cl. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound, a Winter’s Idyl, photo, illust. 
5s, cl. 

Winning Words, 2nd Series, 18mo., Is..6d. cl, 


—_—_——~— 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Fredrika Bremer, 2 yols. 

Dr, Kemp, 2 vols, 

Benaiah, | vol. 

The Sixth Work, | vol. 

Vhe Contributions of 4. Q. | 
Readings for Mothers’ Meetings. 
Kitty Brown, &c., &c., &c., 4 vols, 
The Way of the World, 1 vol. 
Illuminated Texts. 

Little Susy’s Little Servants. 

The Playfellow. ; 
Words of Warning. 

The Ear and the Kye. 

Zaida’s Nursery Note Book. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. 


Bt sae Len ee 
LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Messrs. Parkins and Gotto have brought out their 
diary for 1867 in the usual style. Besides the ruled 
pages and almanac, several useful tables, cab fares, 
and postage rates are added ; the book is neatly 
bound and of a size easily portable in the pocket. 

Napoleon Price and Co., of Old Bond-street, have 
issued their Perfumed Royal Almanac for 1867, 1n 
which a brief ‘‘'Tale of the House of Commons,” by 
Grantley Berkeley, is given. ‘The cover is bright with 
red and gold, and the perfumed leaves are 0 
enamelled paper. 

The Athenwum states that the body of Marmontel,, 
the author of “Belisaire,” ‘Contes Moraux,” and 
the once “Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, 
was transferred, on the 8th ult., from the private 
ground in which it lay, in the hamlet of Habloville 
(where he died in retirement, in 1799) to the Ceme- 
tery of the commune, at St. Aubin, M. Marmontel, 
grandson of the celebrated writer and Professor of 
Music in the Conservatoire, delivered an address at 
the side of the second graye, which was listened to 
amid marks of the liveliest emotion, re ; 

Mr. Wallis’s Winter Exhibition of Paintings 
Water Colours, which completely fills the spacious 
gallery of the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street, is worthy of an early visit. It con- 
sists of nearly 500 works, representing almost every 
style, from the slightest sketch in water-colour by 
the great English masters of that branch of art to 
the large historical and subject-pictures by the 
French and Belgian painters, some excellent, ex- 
amples of which school from the chief feature of the 
Exhibition. : : 

The first course of Cantor Lectures, in connection 
with the Society of Arts for the present session, will 
be ‘‘On Pottery and Porcelain,” and will be de- 
livered by William Chaffers, The course will con- 
sist of six lectures, and wil] commence on Monday 
evening, the 21st January next, and be continued on 
succeeding Monday evenings, The second course 
will be ‘On Music and Musical Instruments,” to be 
delivered by John Hullah. Arrangements for a 
third course are in progress, 


The Sculpture Gallery in the Louvre is about to be 
considerably enriched by a. variety of Phcenician 
antiquities from the island of Cyprus, among which 
are Several statues. 

A beautiful imitation of ivory is now made in 
‘France from a mixture of papier-maché and gelatine, 
It is called Parisian marble. 

Paul Chevalier, better known under the name of 
Gavarni, died on Sunday in his villa at Auteuil, at 
the age of 65, having been born in Paris in 1801. 
In early life he was a Mmechanician. At the age of 
35 he turned his attention to the art in which he 
subsequently became famous. From the first his 
SUCCESS as a caricaturist Was decisive. 

The building for the Paris Exhibition of 1867 is 
finished, as regards its main parts, and all the minor 
portions of the work are advancing rapidly. The 
Committee of Management have not yet been able to 
come to a definite conclusion as to the style of decora- 
tion to be followed. The pathways and flower beds 
in a large portion of the grounds are laid out, and in 
many parts the bronzed lamp-posts, by means of 
which the park is to be illuminated, are in place, 
with their lamps complete. Generally, the works 
belonging to the French department out of doors, 
are IN a very forward state, and many foreign flags 
are flying in Various parts of the ground, but neither 
England nor any other of the Great Powers have yet 
made their appearance. The Exhibition will be 
formally opened on the 1st of April. 


> 


Religious intelligence, 


TuE death is announced of the Rev. Francis 
Russell Hall, D.D., a gentleman well known to 
Cambridge men of many years past. He was edu- 
cated at St, John’s College, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1810 as tenth wrangler, Sir W. H. 
Maule, late Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, being the senior wrangler of the year. In 
the year preceding the late Baron Alderson was 
senior wrangler; in the year before that, Mr. 
Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale, Master of 
the Rolls ; and in 1806, Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
late Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 
Shortly after taking his degree Mr. Hall was 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s, and in 1826 was 
presented to the valuable college living of Ful- 
bourn, which now becomes vacant by hig death. 
He was the author of a large number of theo- 
logical and polemical works. 

THE subscriptions to the Testimonial Fund for 
Dr. Tidman, the Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, have already reached £3,000. 
It is proposed to raise a sum sufficient to secure an 
annuity of £500 for Dr. Tidman and £100 per 
annum to Mrs. Tidman, should she survive. For 
this purpose about £3,600 will be required. 

A NEW Wesleyan chapel has been built at 
Park-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to accommodate a 
large and thriving population, which has grown up 
of late years on the west side of Newcastle, chiefly 
in connexion with the ordnance works of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong 

Dr. Unprruitt, of the Baptist Mission, has 
published some painful disclosures bearing upon 
the devastation wrought by the recent calamitous 
hurricane in the Turk’s Islands. The letter states 
that hundreds of the inhabitants are compelled to 
seek the miserable shelter afforded by the bush, 
where they are almost starving. 

THE Sunday Gazette states that the special 
evening services under the dome of St. Paul’s will 
be commenced on Sunday, January 6. It is not 
thought probable that the Bishop of London, in 
consequence of his impaired health, will undertake 
the arduous duty of preaching the opeving sermon 
in so large a space, and the duty will most likely be 
taken by the Archbishep of York. Amongst the 
preachers during the continuance of the services 
will be the Bishops of Oxtord and Ripon, the Dean 
ot Norwich, the Dean of Emly, and other zentle- 
men of high position in the Church. ‘There wiil 
be a strong choir under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Buckland. 

A PUBLIC meeting, convened by the Sunday 
League, was held last week, at Dunn’s Rooms, 
Southwark, to consider the Sunday question as 
bearing upon the opening of the Crystal Palace and 
other places of amusement on Sunday., A motion 
was brought forward, and carried, to the effect 
that, ‘ while expressing no opinion aguinst such an 
observance ef Sunday as any individual conscience 
may dictate, yet this mecting protests against the 
opening of apy public exhibitions which would 
necessitate labour on seven days instead of six, 
especially as the experience of exhibitions, con- 
certs, lectures, benefit societies, &c., proves that 
the opening of the national co!lections on week 
evenings, as recommended by a Parliamentary 
Committee, would amply meet the wants cf all 


f | classes of the community.” 


THE Independent Chapel at Milnthorpe (says 
the Yorkshire Post) has been the scene of a rather 
singular affair, An announcement having been 
made that a comic entertainment would be given 
in the chapel by a travelling musician, some of the 
congregation devised means with a view of putting 
a stop to it. The fitting up of the scenery and 
platform had commenced, when the stranger had 
occasion to leave the chapel for a short time, Here 
was an opportunity for the inhabitants. A strong 
padlock was applied to the door ; but on his return 
the comedian caused the barrier to be removed, 
again took possession of the chapel, and threw open 
the doors for the admission of the public. A scene 
of the utmost confusion then ensued. The religious 
portion of the community essembled in the porch 
and around the door, and began singing hymns, 
whilst the perfermer struck up comic songs ; but 
his voice was soon drowned by the outside vocalists, 
who were yociferously cheered by the assembled 
mob. Whilst this was going on the chapel keeper, 
who had been deceived as to the real use for which 
the building was required, made her appearance, 
with the fee which had been paid by the stranger 
for the loan of the chapel, and, as he refused to 
quit and give up the key, she threw the money at 
his feet. He declined to take it, and a general 
scramble for the cash was made by the crowd. The 
intruder continued his performance to the end of 
the programme amidst great tumult, and it was a 


considerable time before order had been restored 
in the place. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury has nominated 
the Rey. William John Brewer, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, curate of Murston, near Sit- 
tingbourne, to the vicarage of Farningham, Kent, 
rendered vacant by the appointment of the Rev, 
Dr. J. Melville Martine to the rectory of Edburton, 
Sussex; the collation will take place in thiee weeks. 

Tue Dean and Chapter of Durham have pre- 
sented the Rev. James Henderson, M.A., and Kel- 
low of the University of Durham, late curate of 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to the incum- 
bency of Ancroft, near Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Tue Bishop of Ripon has licensed the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hirst, B.A., to the incumbency of Cumber- 
worth, near Huddersfield, and the Rev. J. W. 
Elsworth, M.A., to the curacy of St. John Bow- 
ling, Bradford. 

Sr. Paui’s CaTHEDRAL.—The following are the 
preachers appointed by the Bishop of Londun to 
preach in the Cathedral on Sunday mornings in the 
month of December, 1866 :—Sunday, December 9, 
the Rey. William Calvert, M.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, incumbent of St. John the 
Baptist Church, Kentish Town ; Sunday, Decem- 
ber 16, the Rev. John Edward Kempe, M.A., of 
Clare College, Cambridge, rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly ; Sunday, December 23, the Rev. Charles 
Mackenzie, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
rector of All Hallows, Lombard-street, and St. 
Benet’s ; Sunday, December 30, the Rev. Charles 
Browne Dalton, M.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, incumbent of St. Michael’s Church, Highgate. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Milman, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
will preach in the morning of the 2nd, being Ad- 
vent Sunday, and in the morning of the 25th, 
being Christmas Day. 

Tue Rev. J. L. Lyne, more generally known as 
Father Ignatius, whose engagement at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Cripplegate, has already been 
mentioned, preached there on Sunday evenivg to a 
large congregation, He does not appear in wonkish 
habit, but in the surplice, differing from ordinary 
clergymen only in the extra length of the cassock. 
The tonsure on the head is concealed. He has not 
yet received a licence from the Bishop of London, 
nor is it known whether his lordship will consent 
to admit him into the order of the priesthood. 


Public Health: 


The Registrar-General’s report states that in the 
week that ended on Saturday, November 24, the 
births registered in London and twelve other large 
towns of the United’ Kingdom were 4,274, the 
deaths registered 3,070. The annual rate of 
mortality was 26 per 1,000 persons living. 

In London the births of 1,101 boys and 1,034 
girls, in all 2,185 children, were registered in the 
week. In the corresponding weeks of ten years 
1856-65 the average number, corrected for increase 
of population, was 1,993. The deaths registered 
in London during the week were 1,435, 

Hight deaths from cholera, 26 from diarrhcea, 
were registered during the week. 

The deaths of four persons who were killed by 
vehicles in the streets, and of 14 children and three 
adults who died from burns or scalds were registered 
in the week. 

The annual rate of mortality last week was 24 
per 1,000 in London, 30 in Edinburgh, and 31 in 
Dublin; 22 in Bristol, 24 in Birmingham, 31 in 
Liverpool, 30 in Manchester, 18 in Salford, 22 in 
Sheffield, 29 in Leeds, 26 in Hull, 32 in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and 29 in Glasgow. The rate in Vienna 
was 30 per 1,000 during the week ending the 10th 
inst., when the temperature was 0'6 deg, Fahren- 
heit lower than in the same week in London, where 
the rate was 23 per 1,000. 


Antmur MacMurrouan Kavanacu, one of the 
members returned for the county of Wexford, 
has neither arms nor legs, yet is able to write 
and ride well. ; 

Tur Emperor of Austria has sent his portrait, 
with an autograph letter, to Lord Denbigh, chair- 
man of the committee established in London 
during tho late war to raise funds in aid of the 
Austrian wounded. 

Mr. Wari, M.P., as Chairman of the South 
Eastern Railway Company, left last Saturday for 
Paris, with a view to obtaining the consent of 
the I’rench Government to suspend the Custom- 
house examination of passengers’ baggage, at 
all events during the Exhibition year. 

Tue Quebec Vire.—The Mayor of Birming- 
ham telegraphed to the Mayor of Quebec last 
week, authorising him to draw on Lloyd’s Bank- 
ing Company for £500, being the first instal- 
ment of the Birmingham subscription in aid of 
the sufferers by the fire. 

Tor Yorxsurre Statute Fams.—The third 
and last statute fair was held at Malton, on Sa- 
turday, and was attended by great numbers of 
both male and female servants for hire. Farmers 
complain that wages are running up every year, 
and a considerable advance has been made this. 
The efforts to provide shelter and food for the 
cirls have worked very satisfactorily, scarcely any 
having ‘¢ stood the market” with the boys and 
men, as 12 former years. The men, too, have 
shown a marked improvement, for, although they 
were all in possession of their wages, there has 
been very little drunkenness and riot this year, 

THe Chlenican Scanpau At NovrrincHam.— 
The following retractation has been received from 
Mrs. Jenour, the wife of the Rev. Henry Court- 
ney Jenour, who was convicted by the Notting- 


ham county magistrates of using threatening — 


language towards her husband :—“T beg to ex- 
press my deep regret that in a state of excite- 
ment I publicly charged my husband on the 10th 
witimo, with immorality and cruelty. Those 
charges are totally devoid of foundation. I now 
calmly admit the truth that he has ever been a 
kind and indulgent husband, and has shown the 
sreatest patience and forbearance under the 
greatest provocation.” 


28 
haw and Police, 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS.—The Lord) 


Chief Justice of England retired from office on 
Monday last. Before the sitting of the court 
the body of the apartment presented a scene of 
ynusual animation, the cause being that it had 
become known that the Attorney-General, on 
behalf of the bar, was to express the great respect 
in which his lordship is held by the profession 
of which he has for long been so distinguished an 
ornament. Before the judges appeared upon the 
bench the court was well filled, mostly by bar- 
risters, and as time went on every spot of stand- 
ing or sitting room was occupied. ‘The galleries 
were filled by ladies. Lady Erle and her sister 
and another lady were present. When the 
Attorney-General came forward to present his 
address, the whole bar rose, and remained stand- 
ing during both the address and the reply. The 
Lord Chief Justice gave a most kindly response, 
speaking under the influence of strong emotion, 
which he tried hard to suppress. 


MANSION HOUSE.—On Monday, Mr. J. F. 
Wilkinson, late managing director of the Joint- 
Stock Discount Company, was formally committed 
on the charge of embezzlement, which has been 
so long under investigation. He declared most 
emphatically his innocence. A new charge for 
embezzling a cheque for 2,6771. was then gone 
into, and after being partly heard was adjourned. 


WESTMINSTER.—Philip Murphy and Charles 
Hartlett, of respectable appearance, were charged 
on a warrant with the abduction of Selina Tanner, 
a girl fifteen years of age. Thomas Tanner, of 
99, Old Manor-street, Chelsea, said that Selina 
Tanner was his daughter, and had lived with 
bim and her mother at home until Thursday week 
last. She left home at nine o’clock that morn- 
ing. It was at first thought that her absence 
was occasioned by her being sent on an 
errand. She had left the house alone, and as she 
did not return inthe course of the day search 
was made for her. Prosecutor went to 12, Rus- 
sell-street, Chelsea, and met his daughter at the 
street door. She was alone. He asked her to go 
home, but she said she would not. She knocked 
at the street door, and down came the two pri- 
soners. He seized his daughter round the waist, 
with the view of conveying her home, when 
Murphy pulled her from him, while Hartlett 
pressed him against the railing, and held him 
till Murphy got away with his daughter. Hartlett 
bruised and hurt him very much. The girl was 
fetched home last Saturday. A policeman said 
he took the accused Murphy; the other appeared 
voluntarily. They admitted taking the girl as 
described, but said it was to protect her from her 
father’s violence, Murphy being her sweetheart. 
He had threatened to break his daughter’s neck. 
They imputed this prosecution to owing the 
father rent. As it turned out the girl was un- 
hurt, that 12, Russell-street was her married 
sister’s, and that she left her home after a quar- 
rel, and was persuaded to go back by defendants, 
the latter were discharged. 


Mr. William Courtney Brutton, a solicitor, of 
23, Regent-street, St. James’s, was charged with 
feloniously intermarrying with Ellen Bertha 
Trimble, his first wife being then and still alive. 
Mr. Sleigh prosecuted; Mr. E. D. Lewis, of Marl- 
borough-street, defended. On the 22nd, William 
Banyard, clerk to the defendant, was charged by 
Captain Oldham, Norland House, Victoria-road, 
Brighton, with publishing a defamatory libel of 
and‘concerning Ellen Trimble, and was committed 
from Lambeth Police-court for trial upon bail. 
Mr. Henry William Wessens, 16, Pembridge- 
villas, Bayswater, proved that he was present at 
the marriage of the defendant with Hannah 
Bridge, witness’s sister-in-law, at the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Penge. He gave the 
bride away. He last saw her alive on Sunday. 
Alfred Mercer, clerk to the parish of St. Peter’s, 
Pimlico, produced the register of a marriage be- 
tween William Courtney Brutton and Ellen Bertha 
Trimble on the 3rd of March last. He was de- 
scribed asa bachelor, and signed the book so. Mr. 
Wessens, recalled.—The signature was that of 
the prisoner. Cross-examined.—He was the pro- 
secutor. Subsequent to the second marriage a 
deed of separation was drawn up between the 
defendant and his wife. He was trustee. At 
that time, May 30, he knew that the defendant 
had married again. Luby, the warrant-oflicer, 
proved that the prisoner said, when taken into 
custody, ‘* My second wife knew I was a married 
man when she married me.” Mr. Sleigh said he 
would not proceed with the charge of making the 
false entry at St. Peter's at present. The defen- 
dant was committed for trial, two sureties in 
1501., and his own security in 3001. being taken 
for his appearance, 


CLERKENWELL.—James Morris, a smart- 
looking young fellow, wearing the uniform of one 
of Her Majesty’s Household regiments, was 
charged with committing a violent assault on 
Mrs. Agnes Hobbs, at George’s-road, Holloway. 
Mr. H. Allen, prosecuting ofticer of the Associate 
Institute for Improving and Enforcing the Laws 
for the Protection of Women, watched the case. 
The families of both parties haye for many 
months been at variance, and a brother of the 
complainant having been lately apprehended as a 
deserter, through, it was supposed, information 
given by the defendant’s family, constant quarrels 
and fights have taken place between them. One 
of the complainant’s family was fighting with one 
of the defendant’s, when the defendant rushed 
into the fray, hit the complainant in the face and 
knocked her down. Whilst she was on the 
ground the defendant kicked her on the head, and 
inflicted such injuries that she had to be taken 
to the hospital, and have her head dressed. So 
bad was she that she remained insensible for 
some time. When the defendant saw the mis- 
chief he had done he ran away, and was captured 
by the police as he was making his escape over 


fare. 
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the walls at the rear of his mother’s house. The 
defendant, in reply to the charge, said that he 
pushed the complainant, but did not strike her. 
She and her family were in the constant habit of 
annoying his family and assaulting them. Mr. 
Cooke said he was sorry to see & man wearing 
the uniform the defendant did in court on such 
a charge, and sentenced the defendant to three 


months’ hard labour in the House of Correction. . 
SOUTHWARK. — Major Ditmes, of Merton- 


villa, Croydon,was summoned before Mr. Burcham 
by Joseph Lake, the conductor of omnibus No. 
6,753, running between Norwood and Grace- 
church-street, for refusing to pay him 2d., his 
proper and legal fare, justly due tohim. The 
complainant said that on the afternoon of the 
15th ult., on his return journey to Norwood, 
the defendant hailed him at the King William 
Statue, at the bottom of Gracechurch-street, 
asking him if he stopped at the London-bridge 
Railway Termini. 
and the gentleman got in. 
omnibus at the bottom of the incline near the 
Clock Tower the omnibus pulled up, and witness 
called out to the defendant ‘‘ London-bridge sta- 
tion.” Instead of getting out he demanded to be 
taken up the incline to the doors of the railways. 
Witness told him he could not do that, as the in- 
cline was private property, and they were not 


He told him that he did, 
On the arrival of the 


allowed there. Defendant thereupon got out, 
and said that as he (the conductor) had not ful- 
filled his contract he should not pay him the 
Witness then took his name and address, 
and the defendant walked away. The defendant 
said that he had been grossly misled by the con- 
ductor. When he hailed the omnibus, he par- 
ticularly asked him if he went to London-bridge 
station, as he wished to catch a certain train. 


The conductor replied that it was all right, and 
he got in; but what was his surprise when he 
got over London-bridge, to find that instead of 
going to the station, as he expected, the omnibus | g 
stopped by the Clock Tower, and he was told that 
was the station. Being satisfied in his own mind 
that he had been deceived, he refused to pay the 
fare. 
incline up tothe doors of the railway was private 
property, and the conductor of the omnibus had 
no right to go there without the sanction of the 
company. He stopped at the entrance of the 


Mr. Burcham told the defendant that the 


company’s premises, which was fulfilling the con- 


tract, therefore, the defendant must pay the fare 


and 5s. costs. 


Just as Mr. Burcham was leaving the bench, a 
very respectable-looking female named Swan- 
borough, residing at Croydon, waited on his 
worship for advice and assistance under the 
following circumstances :—She said she had just 
come up to London on business, and was passing 
154, High-street, near St. George’s Church, where 
a man was selling by auction, and a number of 
apparently respectable men and women were as- 
sembled about him. She was induced by one of 
the latter to enter, being told she would get ex- 
traordinary bargains. A plated tea and coffee 
service was then put up, and being told it was 
silver she bid £2 for it, and paid the money. A 
gold watch was afterwards knocked down to her 
for £3 10s., for which she received a warranty 
that it was genuine gold, and in first-rate going 
order. As soon as she purchased the things the 
doors were closed against her, and being afraid, 
she reluctantly paid the money. _ She had since 
ascertained that the plated articles were not 
worth £1, and the watch not more than 30s. As 
she considered that she had been swindled, she 
thought the best thing she®could do was to come 
to his worship for his advice and assistance. 
Mr. Burcham told her unfortunately he could 
not assist her in any way. There could be no 
doubt she had been swindled, but the parties were 
too artful in their practices to come within the 
criminallaw. Hardly a week passed but two or 
three persons came before him making similar 
complaints against the same parties, and their 
tricks were exposed in the newspapers, but that 
did not appear to put a stop to them. All he 
could do for her was to advise her to summon 
them to the county court, and no doubt the 
judge would compel them to return her the 
money she had been defrauded of. Applicant 
thanked his worship, and left the court. 


LAMBETH.—Eliza Nicholls, aged 20, was 
placed at the bar before the Hon. G. C. Norton, 
on a charge of being concerned with another wo- 
man not in custody in the commission of a dar- 
ing highway robbery. Mr. Henry Buckland, a 
house decorator, deposed that on Friday night, 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, while 
passing close to the arches of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, near to the Elephant 
and Castle station, he received a very severe 
blow from some heavy weapon from behind, which 
caused him to fall backwards, and as soon as he 
fell the prisoner seized him by the throat, while 
another woman rifled his pockets of two half- 
crowns and three sixpences, and also took away 
his scarf pin. He laid hold of both, but the 
other woman got away by throwing off her shawl, 
and the prisoner was rescued from his grasp by 
a crowd that had soon assembled. Observing 
that her shawl was a:light one he (witness) kept 
his eye on her as well as he was able, and suc- 
ceeded a few minutes after in overtaking her in 
the Walworth-road. The prisoner, who merely 
denied the charge, was remanded. 

Sarah Ann Lewis, 19, the daughter of an ex- 
policeman, was finally examined before the Hon. 
G. C. Norton, on a charge of attempting self- 
destruction by throwing herself into the Surrey- 
canal. From the evidence it appeared that the 
prisoner and a young man named Pooley had 
been on intimate terms for some years, and were 
out together a few nights since. On parting they 
had a few words. Pooley refused to bid her good 
night, when she declared she would drown her- 
self, and ran along a street leading to the Surrey- 
canal. Pooley pointed her out to a constable, 
and told him what she. said, and both followed 


her, but before they could overtake her she | 


reached the canal bend, and flung herself into 
the water. The officer procured the drags, and 
with some difficulty saved her life, Pooley looking 
coolly on, meanwhile, with his hands in his 
pockets. The prisoner’s father said the whole 
of his daughter’s misfortunes were owing to the 
conduct of the man Pooley, who first seduced 
her and then took her away from her home when- 
ever he thought proper. Pooley, on the other 
haud, declared that the young woman’s mis- 
fortunes were entirely owing to the tyranny of 
the father and his frequently turning her out of 
doors. He was willing to marry her, he said, if 
she only promised not to ‘‘go with other chaps.” 
Mr. Norton doubted, after the want of feeling 
displayed by him when the prisoner was in the 
water, whether he would make her a good hus- 
band, and prevailed on the father to give her 
another trial. In consenting to this, the father 
declared he would sooner see his daughter at the 
bottom of the canal than married to Pooley. 


WORSHIP STREET.—Mary Anne Ridley, 
of 20, Summerfield-street, Leather-lane, Holborn, 
was charged with attempted suicide. Percival 
Bowles, 284 N, said he was on duty near the 
Regent’s-canal-bridge at Haggerston, at a quarter 
past two in the morning, when he heard a 
piercing scream in a woman’s voice from the 
water. He hastened to the house of the lock- 
keeper, who thought the scream came from a 
place 150 yards lower down the canal, to which 
he ran with the drags, and there saw a little 
black speck on the water, so indistinct from the 
darkness that he could scarcely see it atall. He 
threw in the drags, which caught the prisoner’s 
dress under the water, and brought her to the 
surface, When, with the assistance of a gentle- 
man who ran up, they got her out, and carried 
her to a public-house 200 yards off, the inmates 
of which were in bed. They woke them up, and 
ot some brandy, which they forced down her 
throat, but it was a long time before she could 
speak, and though a doctor was sent for, they 
had a deal of trouble before she was sufficiently 
restored to be able to be removed to the work- 
house, where she had been since. She had been 
before in custody for the same ‘kind of conduct, 
and her father was in court. The father, a 
shoemaker, said the prisoner lived with him 
when not in a situation, but he could never get 
her to stay at home; she was continually going 
out, and was quite unmanageable. She had 
made a previous attempt upon her life 16 months 
ago, and he could assign no reason for her com- 
mitting such acts unless it was remorse from 
reflection on her very bad conduct. The prisoner 
now coolly said she had nothing to say, and Mr. 
Ellison remanded her for a week. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Harriet Morris was again 
examined on a charge of poisoning her child, 
Emily Morris, aged six years, by giving her 
oxalic acid. The child, who had since the last 
examination been instructed in the nature of an 
oath, WaS now examined, and stated that her 
mother took her to a dark place in the park, and 
then opened a bottle and poured something into 
a glass, Which she tried to induce her to drink. 
She told her it was peppermint, and would warm 
her, and she made her dip a piece of bun into 
the liquid, and eat it. Witness did not like to 
take the stuff, and her mother at last forced it 
down her throat. It was sour, and burnt her 
mouth. Her mother then went away, and left 
her alone in the dark. She was there a long 
time.—The policeman informed the magistrate 
that the place where the child was found was in 
a field leading to the Duke of Deyonshire’s. The 
chemist who had examined the child’s clothes 
said he had no doubt the marks were caused by 
oxalic acid, and could not have arisen from alum. 
The prisoner Was committed for trial. 


Isabella Reed, a stout, middle-aged woman, 
was re-examined on @ charge of obtaining a 
quantity of linen for washing by false pretences. 
On the 12th ult. the prisoner went to the house 
of Mr. Christopher Lewis, of No. 4, Wilton-ter- 
race, Campden-hill, where she represented that 
she had been sent by Miss Pauline, the laundress, 
for the washing, as fshe was very ill and could 
not come herself. She also represented that she 
was an ironer in the service of Miss Pauline. 
Believing her statement to be true, the servant 
gave her the washing, consisting of four shirts, 
nine collars, &c., which she carried away. In 
about half an hour afterwards the fraud was dis- 
covered by Miss Pauline calling for the washing. 
Miss Pauline Leroy, the head of a laundry in 
Vicarage-place, Kensington, belonging to an 
orphanage, now proved that the prisoner was a 
stranger, and that she never sent her for the 
linen. She also said that she washed for Mr. 
Lewis. The prisoner said she was guilty, and 
that she had nothing to say.—There was a second 
case against her, but the evidence was not 
received, as the servant parted with the linen on 
her stating that she had called for the washing, 
and did not inquire by whom she had been sent. 
Sergeant Rouse, No. 2 X division, stated that in 
October, 1863, he had the prisoner in custody 
for obtaining linen in a similar manner. At 
that time there were six clear cases against her. 
Sho was tried at the Clerkenyell Sessions on the 
20th of the same month, when she was convicted, 
and sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 
There were previous convictions against her. 
She had had 18 months’ imprisonment, also six 
months, and was once committed from Bow- 
street Police-court for six months.—Mr. Ingham 
committed her for trial. 


An Exrrdaorprnary CAse.—aA well-dressed wo- 
man, who gave her name as Jessie Wheatley, 
aged 41, of 9, Walmer-street, Marylebone, married 
woman, was charged, at Marylebone, with un- 
lawfully ringing the door-bell of 68, Kensington- 
gardens-square, the residence of Major-General 
St. John. The prisoner, who sobbed greatly, 
was allowed to be seated. Major-General At. 
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John said: I charge this person with coming to 
my house and ringing the door-bell. In expla- 
nation, I may say that I was divorced from my 
wife in 1861. Mr. Arnold: She was your wife, 
then? The General: Yes, sir. I have now no 
wish to harm her. Since she has been divorced 
she has married a person named Wheatley. The 
prisoner denied this. The General: I believe it 
to be so, as I have seen the certificate. If you 
can let her go now, I will not press the case. 
Prisoner : I am without clothes, food, or money. 
Tam living ina small court at the back of the 
Yorkshire Stingo. Oh, how I long to see my 
dear children! If I could, I would go out of the 
country to-morrow. My six children!— Mr. 
Arnold: You had better be silent. I do not 
want to know the cause of the divorce. If 
there is no especial restriction, and you go 
in a proper manner, I have no doubt you 
will be allowed to see them. Prisoner: Sir, 
to-day I only took a letter to my daughter to tell 
her I was without money or food. If the General 
will allow me the money again which he allowed 
me for four years, I will not go near the house. 
Mr. Arnold: You have no right to go there, and 
by so doing you have rendered yourself liable to 
a fine of 40s. Will you promise not to go there 
again? Prisoner: If I saw my children in the 
street I must rush to them. I have been told my 
children are never more to see me, andI am 
only to see them at their death. The General: 
The children are of sufficient age to know what 
passed. They say they will not see her again. 
The Prisoner: Some people poisoned the 
General’s and the children’s mind against me. 
My divorce was not properly conducted, and my 
proctor was bought over for £10. They have 
made me out profligate, but I am not, Four 
times have I been in the workhouse. What am 
Ito do? Mr. Arnold: If you promise not to 
annoy again you will be discharged. Prisoner 
said she would promise, and she was discharged. 


How to cer A Huspanp.—An odd case has 
been decided by the judge of the Rochdale County 
Court. A matrimonial agent, named Thomas 
Clegg, sued Charles Derrick, a moulder, upon the 
following bill of particulars: ‘‘ Charles Derrick, 
debtor to Thomas Clegg, for finding a husband 
valued at £50; commission, 5 per cent. per 
annum; amount £2 10s.” It was urged for the 
defence that the law would not allow the plain- 
tiff to recover. The law was that a contract to 
procure marriage between two parties for reward 
was void. The plaintiff sued for commission. 
The plaintiff said, ‘On the 29th of May, this 
lady, then Miss Porter, contracted with me, while 
she was rocking in a chair, to get her a husband. 
She said she was twenty-six years of age, and 
not married yet, and she added, ‘And I think, 
somehow, I shall never be married!’ She then 
agreed to pay me 5 per cent. per annum on £50 
if I would get her present husband, Charles Der-: 
rick, and I did.” ‘The judge held that it was an 
illegal claim, and dismissed the case. 

Murper oF A WIFE AT WaruIncHam.—A 
young married woman, named Mary Vickery, has 
been murdered by her husband, John Vickery, in 
the fvillage of Warlingham, a few miles from 
Croydon. The man is a railway labourer, and 
has been living in one of the numerous huts oc- 
cupied by the navvies engaged on the works at 
Warlingham. He had a wife and five children. 
He had recently made great complaints against 
his wife for her extravagance in spending the 
housekeeping money in drink, and in consequence 
of this many quarrels have arisen. He has fre- 
quently beaten her severely, and during the last 
week her bruises were so serious that she at 
length died of the injuries caused by them. The 
man has been committed for trial on a charge of 
murder to Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 

Tue BeLreR Murper.—On Monday, Daniel 
Marsh, a nailmaker, was brought up at the 
County Gaol, Derby, under peculiar circum- 
stances. About a month ago an inquest was held 
at Belper, at which it was shown that the pri- 
soner had caused the death of a man named 
Alfred Gibson, by shooting him with a gun. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter,” with 
which some inhabitants of the district were dis- 
satisfied, and communicated with the Home 
Secretary. Mr. Walpole ordered a magisterial 
inquiry into the case, and that was held on Mon- 
day. The result was that the prisoner was 
committed to take his trial on the graver charge 
of wilful murder. 

Murver anp ArrempreD SUICIDE.—A case of 
murder and attempted suicide is reported from 
Birmingham. Some 20 years ago a man named 
John Hampton married, and for many years lived 
on terms of happiness with his wife, ‘who bore 
him several children, four of whom are now living, 
the eldest being eighteen, and the youngest being 
two and a half years old. Of late years the man 
has had suspicions of his wife’s faithfulness, which 
suspicions have recently been confirmed by her 
own confession, wrung from her by the incessant 
and violent importunities of her husband, or 
spoken in bravado during one of the many alter- 
cations which took place between them. At 
half-past six o’clock on Friday morning of last 
week, Hampton’s son heard the report of fire- 
arms, proceeding from his father’s room. He 
went to the room With all haste, and found his 
father lying on the floor with a large wound in 
his left side, evidently caused by a recently dis- 
charged cannon of small size, which was lying 
near him; and a further examination of the room 
disclosed to him the fact that his mother was 
lying apparently dead in bed. Surgical aid was 
at once procured, and it was found that Mrs. 
Hampton was quite dead, having evidently being 
strangled or garrotted by her husband. The man, 
who in his conduct and conversation showed 
strong signs of madness, was conyeyed to the 
General Hospital. He is not only still living, 
but is likely to recover from the dreadful injuries 
he inflicted on himself. The inquest was held 
last Saturday. The inquest stands adjourned 
until the 11th December, 
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Crimes and Casualties, 


SuppEN DEATH FRoM THE CoLp WH#ATHER.— 
Last Saturday, Mr. W. Carter, the coroner, held 
an inquest at the ‘ Northumberland Arms,” 
Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, respecting the 
death of Mrs. Harriet Dawes, aged 62, of Alex- 
ander-street, in that neighbourhood. Deceased 
had residing with her a son, Edwin Dawes, and 
also a daughter, with her husband. One night, 
shortly before eleven o’clock, in consequence of 
her son, who kept rabbits, not reaching home 
early, she thought she would go and feed them, 
and proceeded to the back yard for that purpose. 
Not returning as speedily as expected, her son 
and daughter looked about, and discovered her 
lying on the ground, quite dead. She had been 
long affected with asthma, and she had recently 
suffered much from the cold weather, and it is 
supposed that on suddenly proceeding on the 
night in question from a warm room into the 
cold air, she died from the shock. Verdict, 
‘natural death from asthma.” 

Faran Boar Accrpent.— A lamentable acci- 
dent is reported from Great Yarmouth, by which 
a Queen’s pilot, named Fordyce, anda Norwegian 
sailor named Bernhard Jacobsen, lost their lives, 
and the safety of several other men was im- 
perilled. It seems that the Norwegian vessel 
Kong Carl, of Ausgardstrand, from London, com- 
manded by Captain S. Westman, was lying in 
the roadstead at Yarmouth, just off the Britannia 
pier. A boat with men came ashore on Friday 
afternoon for provisions, and the crew landed at 
the Britannia pier. Soon after six in the 
evening, having obtained what they required, the 
men again started for their vessel. It was a fine 
evening, the moon shining brightly ; but there 
was a heavy swell. In approaching their own 
vessel, the boat by some means drifted athwart 
the hawse of the Vendetta, of Faversham, when 
she instantly upset, and the crew were thrown 
into the sea. Heavily attired, the two men 
named almost immediately sank ; the others con- 
trived to sustain themselves until rescued by 
Captain Warder and the crew of the Vendetta, 
who, upon seeing the accident, instantly lowered 
a boat. The body of the pilot has since been 
picked up. 

Accipent to Lorp Brovcuam.—The persons 
from Penrith and the neighbourhood in the habit 
of attending the services at the private chapel 
attached to Brougham Hall, were disappointed on 
Sunday last at not seeing the venerable states- 
man inhis usual place. It appears that an hour 
or two previously his lordship had accidentally 
fallen and injured his back. Fortunately the 
injury is not of a serious nature. 

THe FLoops iN THE NortH.—At a meeting re- 
cently held in Manchester for the purpose of 
taking such steps as might be determined to pro- 
cure subscriptions for the relief of sufferers by 
the recent disastrous floods, the Mayor stated 
that the returns obtained from the chief constable 
were as follow:—Number of houses inundated 
in Salford, 1,414; Broughton, 1,253; Pendleton, 
18—total, 2,685. Cellar dwellings inundated in 
Salford, 100; shops, &c¢., inundated in Salford, 
225; Broughton, 53; Pendleton, 3—total, 281. 
Persons occupying inundated houses in Salford, 
7,070; Broughton, 6,265 ; Pendleton, 90; making 
a total of 13,425, besides 3,000 occupants of 
houses not yet visited. Occupying inundated 
cellars in Salford, 500 persons. Manufactories 
stopped from working in consequence of the in- 
undation, 34 in Salford, and 3 in Broughton— 
total, 37, Persons out of employ in Salford, 
2,629; Pendleton, 495—total, 3,124; Manufac- 
tories inundated but not stopped, 7 in Salford, 
and 3 in Pendleton—total, 10. Houses unsafe, 
54 in Salford and 9 in Broughton—total, 63. 
Other buildings unsafe, 3 in Salford and 9 in 
Broughton—total, 12. 

Spuicipe or A Woutp-be Marricipr.—Towards 
the middle of last October, an attempt was made 
to assassinate a lady named Herpin and her 
daughter, living at Hadimesnil, in France. The 
assailant was disturbed while committing the 
crime, but succeeded in escaping, leaving, how- 
ever, a pistol behind. Although every search 
was made, nothing could be discovered as to the 
perpetrator of the attack. Recently several 
thefts were committed in Mme. Herpin’s house, 
and investigation proved that the culprit could 
be no other than her own son Léonard. This 
led to further inquiry, and it was then ascer- 
tained that the pistol found on the night of the 
attempted murder had been shortly before 
pought by the young man at Granville. He was 
accordingly arrested, and, on being pressed with 

questions, admitted that he was the guilty party, 
and that a desire to obtain some money was his 
motive. He also confessed having murdered a 
cousin of his, named Lédinot, in 1864, the death 
of whom was at the time attributed to accident. 
Lédinot was an only son, and his removal would 
in the end bring the inheritance to Herpin. He 
was committed to prison at Constance, where he 
a few days back evaded the penalty of the law by 
hanging himself. 

Murper anp ATTEMPTED SUICIDE.—Rarly on 
Sunday morning, a woman, named Harriet 
Rowe, the wife of a pointsman on the South 
Eastern Railway, murdered her infant, & boy of 
nine months of age, by drowning him in the 
water-butt. She afterwards jumped in herself; 
but was rescued. Mrs. Rowe had been 1n & very 
low state of mind for some time, and has been 
under medical treatment at the West Kent 
General Hospital. She states that she went to 
bed as well as usual, but woke about five o'clock, 
and then, only partially dressing, she went down 
stairs, and threw the child into the water-butt, 
and then jumped in herself; but she supposed 
the Lord did not think her time had come, and 
so she was saved. , 

Loss or Two Lives BY Finz.—About half-past 
twelve o’clock last Friday morning, the premises 
in the ogcupation of Mrs. Redfearn, milliner, 


were of 12 and 16 years of age. 


of the carriage made every endeavour to attract 
the attention of the guard by all possible noises. 


been burned in the roof of the carriage, and the 
carriage itself was filled with smoke, the train 
was stopped and the fire extinguished. Had the 
guard been a little less lively than he happened 
to be, the whole carriage-full of passengers would 
probably have been burned or suffocated to 
death. The fire was caused through a tarpaulin, 
which had blown over the oil-lamp, becoming 
ignited. 

Senrous Fines.—Two destructive fires occurred 
in Devonshire on the 23rd, one near Sidbury, & 
large farmhouse, occupied by Mr. Moore, when 
nearly all the household furniture was destroyed. 
The other scene of destruction was on a farm 
near Bickleigh, occupied by Mr. Rowe. Here 
the fire was discovered at 10 p.m., raging in a 
barn and other out-places, and soon the flames 
reached the dwelling-house. Notwithstanding 
vigorous exertions, the house and adjoining pre- 
mises were burnt to the ground, and 23 pigs 
perished. In each case the origin of the fire is 
unexplained. 

Snockine Crinonine Caramiry.—Last Monday 
evening an inquest was held at St. George’s 
Hospital respecting the death of Sylvia Bennett, 
aged 15 years. The evidence showed that de- 
ceased was a servant at a family lodging-house in 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, and that on Thursday 
last, at noon, she was occupied in cleaning the 
bedroom on the third floor. In one of the rooms 
there was a fire, and whilst she was dusting the 
mantel-piece her dress, being distended by crino- 
line, took fire. She seems to have run from one 
room to another, the flames scorching the covers 
on the beds; she then ran screaming downstairs 
and into the kitchen, where her mistress was. 
Her mistress, paralyzed by fright, could do 
nothing towards extinguishing the flames, and 
so the girl ran to the front door, still screaming: 
Just as she opened the door, M. Jules Woillez, 
a teacher of languages, chanced to bo passing, 
and with great promptitude threw his overcoat 
round the girl. Mr. Ellis, a surgeon, also ap- 
proached at the time, and joined the French gen- 
¢leman in his efforts to save the girl. A woman 
named Sarah Fitch drew a carpet or rug from her 
greengrocery cart, which stood near, and also 
helped to extinguish the flames. Even after the 
flames appeared to be put out, there must have 
been a great deal of smouldering fire in the girl’s 
clothes.. The carpet was scorched considerably, 
and water had to be dashed on the breast and 
under the arms of the girl. A blanket was ob- 
tained, which had to be used stretcher-like. The 
girl was placed in it, and the surgeon, the 
Frenchman, and others, conveyed her to a four- 
wheeled cab. The driver refused to take the girl, 
and persisted in his refusal, notwithstanding the 
entreaties and the threats of the bystanders. 
At last Mr. Ellis had her taken to his own car- 
riage, and in that she was conveyed to the hos- 
pital. ‘The heat from the body was such as to 
fill the carriage with steam for two or three 
minutes. The girl died the same evening. Her 
mistress stated that she found the hoops which 
had distended the girl’s dress on the steps at the 
street door, they having evidently dropped there, 
as the fire destroyed the under clothing. Several 
remarks were made respecting the conduct of 
the cabman, and, in answer to the Coroner, an 
inspector of police said he believed a cabman 
was not bound to take a fare whereby his vehicle 
might be injured. If a complaint were made to 
the Commissioners, the man might be found, and 
the matter investigated. A verdict of ‘“ Acci- 
dental death” was returned. A ad 

Burrep oN Her Marriace Day.—A very 
touching case of this description has just occurred. 
A young woman, Isabella M’Pherson, servant 
at Latheronwheel to Major Stocks, was engaged 
to be married to a young man at Lybster, and 
all the arrangements having been made, Friday 
last was fixed as the day of marriage. The 
girl’s dresses were made, and the bridecake was 
displayed in a baker’s shop in Wick. On Mon- 
day, however, the bride was taken ill, and, after 
18 hours’ sufferings, died on Tuesday.—Northern 
Ensign. 

-A Remarkaste Ox~p Woman.—The Flying 
Post states that Exeter has been visited more 
than once by a very singular old woman from 
Cornwall. Her first visit to the city was said to 
be in 1851, when she walked from Penzance to 
London to see the Crystal Palace. On reaching 
Exeter she called at the Guildhall and asked for 
money to help her on the journey; and on her 
return she again presented herself, and was 
further relieved by the Exeter magistrates. 
Three or four years since the old woman went 
again ona pedestrian tour, and in the course of 
her peregrinations dropped in at the Exeter 
Guildhall, when the magistrates gave her half- 
a-crown to help her homeward. ‘The poor old 
woman then looked as if the heavy hand of Time 
was pressing her down ; but last week she once 
more called at the Exeter Guildhall to see the 
magistrates, and her appearance indicated no very 
great change. She told the magistrates she had 
walked from Penzance to London to see her 
daughter ; had left the metropolis a month since 
on foot ; had travelled thus far by the pecuniary 
assistance of many friends; Was now unfortu- 
nately without cash ; and remembering on her 
former visit to Exeter the kind gentlemen gave 


Carlisle-street, Hull, (whose husband was killed 
four years ago at a fire in High-street,) was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and a messenger was sent 
to the police-station for the hose. Before the 
arrival of the police, Mrs. Redfearn, who had re- 
tired to rest early, was awakened, and gained the 
street in her night-dress; but her two children 
were not so fortunate, and perished. The girls 


Fire IN AN Express Trarn.—On Monday, the 
10.45 express train from Bedford to London had 
nearly reached Hitchin, when a fire broke out in 
one of the second-class carriages. The occupants 


After the lapse of ten minutes, when a hole had 
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her half-a-crown, she thought they would not let 
a poor old soul like her want. The magistrates 
now gave her the like sum ; and when Mr. Super- 
intendent Steel handed her the money she 
blessed him and the dear gentlemen for their 
kindness, leaving the Guildhall with feelings evi- 
dently of the happiest kind. She is a native of 
Penzance, is 88 years old, and rejoices in the 


name of Kitty Vance. 


of an English brig at Scheveningen, in Holland, 
with a loss of nine lives. She struck on a 
sandbank at some distance from the shore 
during atempest on the night of the 19th ult. 
Attempts were made to throw lines from the 
shore by the aid of rockets; but the distance 
was too great; life-boats were also launched, 
but on each occasion were driven back on the 
beach by the waves. The vessel at length broke 
up, and shortly after two men were washed 
ashore—one who, from his dress, was supposed 
to be the master, was dead, but the other,a sea- 
man, was brought to life by the aid of restora- 
vties. He declared the vessel to be the Mary 
Anne, Captain Richard Toms, and to have had 
ten persons on board. 


Tae Norrinauam Murper.—At the Notting- 
ham County-hall, on Saturday, John Watson and 
his wife, Mary, were brought up, charged with 
being implicated in the murder of Mr. Henry 
Raynor, at Carlton, on the night of Saturday 
week. The court was crowded, and whea the 
prisoners were told to stand up the utmost in- 
terest was manifested by those present. The 
male prisoner is a slim-made young man, and, 
although he looked very pale and careworn, there 
was nothing about his appearance which would 
lead the ordinary observer to suppose he was 
concerned in a horrible crime like the present. 
On the contrary, the female appears to be a 
strong, determined woman. She has small eyes, 
with beetling eyebrows, and the formation of the 
lower part of the face seems to betoken strong 
animalism. The prisoners were again remanded. 


Iuprisonment For Desertine 4 Wire Srx- 
TEEN YEARS AGo.—The Liskeard magistrates last 
week sent to prison for one month’s hard labour 
Charles Gibbs Gammon, jwho had been appre- 
hended recently at Plymouth. The prisoner, 
who was respectably dressed, deserted his 
his wife at Wadebridge sixteen years ago. He 
at that time went to America, taking with him a 
woman named Batishawe, who left her husband 
and eight children, the prisoner leaving six chil- 
dren with hig wife. About four months ago the 
prisoner’s wife was obliged to apply for parish 
relief, and two months afterwards the prisoner 
returned from America to Plymouth. This fact 
was ascertained, and he was arrested. He now 
appeared to have plenty of money, and offered 
to refund to the union all the money that had 
been expended on his wife’s maintenance, and 
the costs. The magistrates refused to accept any 
such compromise, and he will have to do thirty 
days’ penance at Bodmin. 

Wire Sexiine In Francs.—There still exists, 
among even well-informed French people, a tra- 
dition that in England a husband commonly puts 
a halter round his wife’s neck, leads her to Smith- 
field, and sells her to the highest bidder. A 
labourer named Martin, aged 30, at Vire (Calvados) 
recently went still farther. He not only sold his 
wife and a cupboard together for five francs to a 
young mannamed Vautier, but assisted the latter 
by force to take possession of his purchase. For 
this grave offence, the two men have just been 
tried at the Court of Assizes of Caen. The 
hearing of the case took place with closed doors, 
and the jury having returned a verdict of guilty, 
but with extenuating circumstances, Martin was 
condemned to eight years’ hard labour, and Vau- 
tier to five years’ imprisonment. 


A Carmeprat to commemorate the late King 
of the Sandwich Islands—better known as the 
husband of Queen Emma, who recently visited 
this country—is to be immediately erected at 
Honolulu, after designs by an eminent English 
architect. 


Tue present which Her Majesty sent to the 
new Czarevna was very much admired. It isa 
large locket, containing Her Majesty’s portrait set 
in diamonds. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
ae presented some beautiful jewels of great 
value, 


Drath or A OENTENARIAN.—Tho death of a 
centenarian who took part in the capture of the 
Bastille ig announced by the Ktoile de U’Ariege, 
which states that M. Jean Jalabert, who served 
in the armies of the First Republic, has just died 
at Besset, at the age of 107 years. 

Ir has been rumoured, says the Lancet, that 
midwives have a chance of being elected jmem- 
bers of the Academy of Medicine of Paris in the 
obstetric section. The rules of the learned 
body do not forbid such a choice; and, as a 
vacancy has lately been declared, it has been 
seriously debated whether the head midwife of 
the Paris Maternity has not some claim, as no 
name of great note can now be observed among 
the professed Paris accoucheurs. 


_Iris intended to forward to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion (says the Melbourne Argus) a pyramid repre- 
senting the space which would be occupied by all 
the gold produced in the colony during the last 
15 years. The height of the trophy will be 
59 ft. 10 in., while at the base it will measure 
10 ft, square. Its cubic capacity will be equal to 
1,994 ft., and it will represent a weight of 1,071 
tons 3 qrs. 121b., of the value of 140,000,000/. 
Srarisrics prove that in the city of Marseilles 
there is an annual sale of 25,000 head-dresses of 
false hair. These plaits, chignons, &c., last on 
an average three years each, which gives a num. 
ber of 75,000 of the fair sex who wear falso hair: 
that is to say, nearly the whole adult female 
population of the place. 


Suipwrecx AND Loss or Lire.—The Journal 
@Anvers contains the account of a shipwreck 
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Foreign fntelligence, 
FRANCE. 


In consequence of an understanding between 
the English and French Governments, the Extradi- 
tion Treaty of 1848, which expires on the 4th 
of December will continue in force until the 
beginning of September, 1867. 

M. Gautier, son of Theophile Gautier, is ap- 
pointed sub-editor of the little Moniteur du Soir, 
which is henceforth to be the really official, or at 
least well-informed, journal, 


PRUSSIA. 

A Cabinet order has been issued, calling upon 
the officers of the late Hanoverian army to forward 
to the Government, by the 1st January, their 
claims either for pensions or for appointments in 
the Prussian service. 

The Avenir National says:—“The health of 
Count Bismarck is not progressing so satisfactorily 
as the Prussian court would desire. King William 
lately sent to him three of the most experienced 
doctors of Berlin. The result of the consultation is 
not the most favourable, and Herr von Bismarck 
has been ordered to cbeerve the most complete 
repose for several months to come. Our correspon- 
dent informs us that he would not be surprised to 
find the portfolio of foreign affairs intrusted to 
Herr von Savigny ad interim.” 

RUSSIA. 

The Ministry of War has ordered the conversion 
of 162,000 muskets into breech-loaders. The 
work is to be executed at St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Kiew, Odessa, Wilna, and Warsaw. ‘Tenders will 
be received by the Artillery Department of the 
War Ministry up to the 9th of December. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government Commissioner in the 
Tyrol has made a strong declaration. He was 
asked in the Tyrolean Diet whether there was any 
intention on the part of the Government to cede 
the Tyrol to Italy. He promptly replied that 
there was no intention; that the Government 
would take steps to punish those who circulated 
rumours to that effect ; and that any attempt at 
agitation in favour of annexation to Italy would 
be vigorously put down, 

The German Parliament is to meet on the Ist 
of February. Prussia is stated to have given 
due notice of this fact to the minor German 
States. The event will be one of great impor- 
tance. 


: ITALY. 
Russia has granted a complete amnesty to all 
Italians transported to Siberia. 


The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta _ 


Stanley have left Rome. Lord Clarendon, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Cardwell were reported to be 
still there on the 18th. 

The news of an approaching convocation of 
Catholic bishops is confirmed. The date of their 
assembling is fixed for the 29th of next June. 

A communication from Rome of the 23rd states 
that General Montebello has given a soirée in 
honour of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Clarendon. 
Other English persons of distinction were also 
present. It is affirmed that Mr. Gladstone had 
expressed a wish to the Pope that he might remain 
in Rome, in the interests of Europe. An anony- 
mous pamphlet is in circulation which recom- 
mends the re-establishment of the Roman senate 
as inthe 15th century, the Pope to retain a sort of 
suzerainty in Rome. 

The Italian Government has appointed Signor 
Vegezzi to go on a mission to Rome, in order, if 
possible, to effect a settlement of the various dif- 
ferences between the two Governments. The 
Venetians are returning candidates of the moderate 
party to represent them in the Italian Chamber. 

A Royal decree has been issued ordering that 
from the 30th ult. martial law shall cease to be 
in force in the province of Palermo, 

Prince Umberto has issued a circular urging the 
Italians to take an active part in the approaching 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. 


TURKEY. 

The Porte is making preparations for introducing 
into Turkey a constitutional system of government. 

A letter from Beyrout reports the sudden death, 
on Oct. 19, of M. Hecquard, the French consul at 
Damascus. The deceased gentleman, formerly an 
officer of the Zouaves and consul at Scutari in 
Albania, was struck with apoplexy whilst visiting 
with his family the Orphanage of the Sisters of 
Charity at Beyrout. 

A great number of decorations are, we learn, 
being prepared for transmission -to Crete for 
bestowal on those who have most notably con- 
tributed to the suppression of the insurrection, 

———— 


AMERICA. 
The Fenian, William Heydon, hasbeen sentenced 
to be hung at Toronto, on December 13. 
The grand jury of Washington has brought in 
a true bill of indictment for perjury against Sand- 
ford Conover, upon whose statements was princi- 
ally founded the charge against Jefferson Davis 
of complicity in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. 
a 


THE Debats endeavours to show that the com. 
mutation of long punishments recently granted 
by the Emperor of Russia is an illusion; for 
those punishments, even for the shortest term 
are of such severity that scarcely any man can 
pape them. g 

ATAL ACCIDENT IN A SEWER.—Seyen 
working in a sewer, 10 Boundary-street, “Liver. 
pool, on Thursday of last week, when a draught 
of foul air completely overpowered them. For- 
tunately, six of the men were rescued from their 
dangerous position; but one poor fellow died 
almost a8 soon a8 he wag taken out of the sewer, 


The name of the unfortunate man was Mi 
eae was Michae] 
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flews from the Eolonies, 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Advices from the Cape announce the decease 
of Lady Wodehouse, the wife of his Excellency the 
Governor-General, who died at Cape Town on the 
night of October 6, after several months’ illness, 
aged 48. Deceased was very generally beloved 
by the colonial public from her having shown 
warm and constant interest in the affairs of the 
colony. Her funeral was arranged as a private 
one, but a large number of colonists attended to 
express their sympathy. Over fifty private car- 
riages formed the funeral cortéye. Both Houses 
of Parliament presented addresses of condolence. 
The business which had been transacted in Par- 
liament had been chiefly of a routine character. 

The Colonial Secretary made his annual budget 
speech on the 25th of September. A long dis- 
cussion followed, mainly upon the necessity of 
economising the public expenditure, Ultimately 
the estimates were referred to a Select Committee, 
whose Report has not yet been presented. 

A bill authorising a loan of £360,000 has been 
brought in, of which £120,000 is fer the comple- 
tion of the line between Wellington and Tulbagh 
Klotf, and the rest for the Graham’s Town Rail- 
way. An active organisation was got up against 
the bill, and the debate was adjourned until 
October 22. Meanwhile the various Government 
measures bearing upon finances made but little 
progress, 

In the Free State the position of affairs re- 
mained pacific. The Basutos appeared to be in- 
disposed to resume hostilities. Cattle stealing 
continued rife in the frontier districts, although 
not quite so extensive as during some recent 
periods. .The white inhabitants of the districts of 
King William’s Town and East London had 
suffered severely, and failing to secure what they 
regarded as adequate protection from the Govern- 
ment, had formed themselves into a mutual de- 
fence association to punish the Kaffirs. Help 
being at hand, his Excellency had interposed, and 
caused thirteen members of the association to be 
prosecuted, who were committed for trial. This 
proceeding of the Government had caused great 
excitement in the locality. 

M. Le Seur, postmaster-general, had been sus- 
pended, and another head of the post office ap- 
pointed in his place temporarily. The late ex- 
tensive plunder in the post-office is the cause ; and 
it is believed that his administration had been too 
mild, but there was no imputation on his personal 
honour as a gentleman or his integrity as an offi- 
cial. Sweeping changes were to be immediately 
made in the internal arrangements of the post~- 
office. 

$$ 


General Tews, 


Eevrr has got a Parliament, and it was opened 
on Friday by the Viceroy in person. 

Tue Princess Mary and Prince de Teck have 
arrived in England. 

Dunrine last week 95 wrecks were reported, 
making for the present year a total of 2,117. 

No less a sum than £327,063 has already been 

expended on the Thames Embankment, between 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, and nearly 
as much again has yet to be spent, 
’ WueEn the King of Italy arrived in Florence 
after the Venetian fétes he was met by Baron 
Ricasoli, who offered himhis hand. ‘ No,” said 
Victor Emmanuel, ‘‘let us embrace each other!” 
and he suited the action to the word. 

Prince Purer Buonaparte has entered the 
Italian service with the rank of General. 

Tue newly-born child of the Infanta Maria- 
Chrstina de Bourbon, wife of Don Sebastian 
Gabriel, has been baptised at Madrid with 27 
names, the first being Alphonso, and the last 
Todos los Santos (all the saints). 

A woman named Mary Rushworth, wife of a 
seaman on board of a collier, was walking from 
one vessel to another off Horsleydown, when she 
fell into the river and was drowned. 

Tux Pereire, one of the steamers belonging to 
the Companie Générale Transatlantique, arrived 
at Brest on Monday evening last, from New 
York, with 183 passengers. 

A TorcH-ticur open air meeting was held on 
Saturday evening in the Haymarket, Sheffield. 
It is estimated that between 4,000 and 5,000 work- 
ing men were present. 

A Facr ror WivEs.—The morals of a people 
greatly depend upon their food, and wherever the 
home of an individual, in whatever class of go- 
ciety he may move, is made comfortable and 
happy, the more moral and religious myst that 
person be.—Soyer. 

WE report in another column the death of g 
servant girl by fire. It seems that she was en- 
gaged in cleaning a room, when her dress ignited 
at the grate; but although intelligent help was 
speedily at hand, it was found impossible to 
extinguish the flames soon enough to save her in 
consequence of her crinoline. If ladies will not 
give up this dangerous fashion, they should at 
least learn how to act in an emergency. If, on 
discovering themselves on fire, they would at 
once throw themselves on the ground, instead of 
running for help, the progress of the flames 
would be quickly retarded. But after all, pre- 
vention is better than cure. Sulphate of am- 
monia will preserve linen garments against flame. 
A solution containing seven per cent. of crystal. 
lised salt, or six and two-tenths per cent. of an. 
hydrous salt, isa perfect preservative. It does 
not change either the colour or texture of the 
fabric upon which it is employed. 

THE question of the Papal debt still drags on, 
but we are informed, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that there is some prospect of a compromise 
being effected. As matters at present stand 
there is a wide divergence. between the views of 
the'Italian and the French Governments on the 
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pons originally attached, Acct., Nov. 30, 14; Three per 
Cent. Mexicen, Acct., Nov. 30, 18244; Three per Cent. 
Mexican, Acct., Nov. 30,183 $1; Three per Cent. Mexi- 
can, 1864, 13} $413; Three per Cent. Portuguese, 1856- 
57-59-60-62 and 63, 43 $$; Three per Cent. Portuguese, 
1856-57-59-60-62, and 63, Acct., Nov. 30, 432; Five per 
Cent. Russian, 1862, 8646447xd.; Five per Cent Rus- 
sian, 1864, 89; Five per Cent. Sardinian, Acct., Nov. 30, 
74; Three per Cent. Spanish Acct., Noy. 30, 37; Six per 
Cent. Turkish, 1854, Acct., Nov. 30, 79}; Six per Cent. 
Turkish, 1858, £100 Bonds, 68; Six per Cent. Turkish, 
1862, Acct.,' Nov. 30, 59} 84; Six per Cent. Turkish, 1862, 
£100 Bonds, 59 § 82 9; Four per Cent. Turkish Guaran- 
teed, 994 9; Six per Cent. Venezuela, 1864, 31; Four per 
Cent, Dutch Certificates, 88}. 


CS 
THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A LITTLE “FUN” FOR THE LADIES. 


A THOUGHT IN REGENT-STREET. 

“‘The Delicacies of the Season” appear to be 
coming in sooner than usual, and from a new 
quarter, judging by the tickets in the shops (drapers’ 
shops, too!), which announce “ Iceland Lamb.” 

BON MOT BY THE BABY.* 

Why is pitch like “thank you?” Because it’s 

6s tar.” 


subject, the former offering to pay;six millions 
only of the debt, while the latter asks eighteen 
millions on behalf of the Pope. There is a re- 
port that the Queen of Spain has assured the 
Pope that she would withdraw her ambassador 
from Florence if the Holy Father should think it 
necessary to leave Rome. 

Tur Faculty of Paris has just conferred the 
degree of ‘‘ Bacheliere-es-Sciences” on a young 
lady named Mdlle. Marie Brassetti. In France 
there are several feminine Bachelors of Letters, 
but the present is only the second lady who has 
succeeded in passing an examination in sciences 
before the Faculty. The first. obtained her di- 
ploma about two years ago. 


* Born within sound of Bow bells, 


IN THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING, 
My hair is gray with snows of age— 
It once was black as jet. 
But two deep problems much engage 
My cogitations yet— 
Two things that in my earliest days I wildly wished 
to know, 
In the days when we went gipsying a long time 
ago. 
I asked it of earth’s learned sons— 
I asked it of the skieg— 
But these, and eke the learned ones, 
Gave back but low replies. 
I sought to learn the reason why the corkscrew 
didn’t show, 
In the days when we went gipsying a long time 
ago. 
The other point whereon at fault 
I found myself, for aye, 
Was this—how came it that the salt 
Was never brought away ? 
These haunting marvels spoilt my rest, dealt hap- 
piness a blow, 
In the days when we went gipsying a long time 
ago. 


THE supply of corn at Mark-lane has been on a 
liberal scale ; and the prices obtained last week have 
not been generally kept up. Millers, being well 
provided, have held aloof. On Monday offers of 2s. 
per qr. less were made, which were declined ; and the 
bulk of the stock was held over. Russian wheat 
was sold at 1s. per qr. less money ; but Baltic quali- 
ties were held at former quotations. We are sorry 
is note, however, that the price of bread hag ad- 
tonced 3d. to 1d. per loaf.—The Paris corn niarket 
vasteadily advancing its prices. 


Kuening Amusements, 


[The Editor will be happy to receive solutions from 
cerrespondents.] 


REBUSES. 


A Lapy once said, 
As she looked at her head, 
Why I seem to have nothing upon it; 
Although she was dressed 
At the time in her best, 
And could boast of a beautiful bonnet. 


I mean one of those, 
Which you would not suppose 
Could have ever been planned or invented, 
But such was the fact— 
Though it did not attract— 
And twas thus she became discontented. 


However my aim 
Is not just now to blame, 
But to please if I know how to do it; 
By stating in verse 
What the shape was—no worse 
Nor no better—and hope you'll construe it. 


SuGar.—The market is firm, but not active. The 
sales of West India have amounted to 560 hogs- 
heads. At auction the supplies were held at firm 
prices, and mostly bought in. 

Corrrr.—The demand is very steady, and prices 
are well supported. 525 casks 80 bags plantation 
Ceylon were mostly disposed of at 72s. 6d. to 80s. 
for fine ordinary to middling. Floating: a cargo of 
Rio sold at 47s. for a near port. Deliveries. are 
good, but the stock has been increased by late im- 
ports. 

TkEA.—Public sales of Assam have gone steadily 


: at full prices. 


Births, Marriages, and Heaths: 


[*,* These announcements are inserted at the uniform 
charge of 2s. 6d.] 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALT,. 
Mrat.—The dead meat trade is dull. Prime beef 
maintains its price rather firmly, at 4s. 8d., as the 


In the first place, then, take BIRTH general top figure; good useful qualities sell at 4s. 
That which good housewives make, (1) ers 8. to 4s. 4d. ; coarse to middling, 3s. to 3s. 8d. Mutton 


in full supply, and the demand slack, but prices do 
not further give way ; prime wether can hardly be 
quoted over 4s. 8d. as the current top price; good 
wether, 4s. to 4s. 4d. ; middling, 3s. 8d. to 3s. 10d. ; 
inferior, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d.; veal, 4s. to 5s, Ad. ; 
pork, prime small, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. ; large, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. Od. per stone of 8lb. by the carcase. 

Pouttry.—-The market is fairly supplied, and 
rates are unchanged, but the trade is dull. > Turkeys 
English and French, 4s. to 9s.; Irish, 8s. 6d. to 
6s. 6d. each; geese, 4s. to 7s. each; ducks, 2s. to 
2s. 6d. ; fowls, 2s. to 3s.; Surrey do., 4s.; tame 
rabbits, 1s. to 1s. 6d. 

GaME.—The demand is by no means brisk, but 
the moderate supplies arriving are generally cleared 
off without any appreciable change in prices. Phea- 
sants, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 8d.; hares, 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; par- 
tridges, 1s. 9d. to 2s. ; old birds, 1s. 3d. each. 

Prices OF CoaL.—Davison’s West Hartley, 18s. 


And a reptile that doctors require, (2) 
And then to these two 
Add a liquor that few 
Would refuse if in case they should tire. (3) 


In the fourth place procure 
That which, when obtained pure, 
Is a treasure, in flavour delightful. (4) 
And lastly a fish, 
Which looks well in a dish, 
But alive I must say it seems frightful. (5) 


For it wriggles about 
And tries hard to get out 
Of its place—but then that does not matter. 
The initials will show, 
If read down in a row, 
Its real form which could not be much flatter. 


On'the 24th ult., at Lewishg ri ui - 
nant CAH Cuamee RANTS fe wife of Lieute 

On the 25th ult., at East Moulsey, the wife of FREDE- 
RICK BEDWELL, Jun., Esq., of a son, 

On the 23rd ult., at Brooke Lodge, Redhill, Surrey, 
the wife of ARTHUR KEtsry, Esq., surgeon, of a son. 

On the 24th ult., at St. Leonards, the widow of HENry 
Jackson, Esq., of Bexley, Kent of a son. 

On the 24th ult., at Cookham Dean, Maidenhead, the 
wife of the Rev. Davip Inatxs of a son. ; 


DAUGHTERS. 

On the 24th ult., the wife of Dr. Waterwortu, of the 
New a Shee a daughter, ‘ 

On the : ult., at Upper Grange-road 
the wife of Mr. E. V. Resp, of a aaghiaes aa 

On the 24th ult., at 2, Sutton-place, Homerton, the 
wife of Mr. THEODORE Barnes of a daughter. 

On the 24th ult., at 25, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, 
the wife of RoBERT Antuur Wuirtine, Esq., of a daugh- 


ter.. ; 
On the 25th’ ult., at,3, Brooklyn-villas, \Peckham, the 


ES. wife of Mr. Grorgr Gorpos Gran os F cn. | 0d-3 Holywell Main, 17s. 9d.; Lambert’s West 
CHARADES street, of a daughter, N Cave, of 23, Fenchurch Hartley, 17s. 9d. ; North Pelton ‘Gas, 15s. ; Walker 
I On the 25th ult., at 9, Seamore-place, Lady Buxton, of | Primrose, 14s. 6d. ; West Hartley, 18s. 3d. ; Wylam, 


4 on She 26th ult., at G4, St. John’s-park, Upper Hol- 
dauskter. wife of Mr, Epwarp FRANK Wyman, of a 
pai “teeeuns, of sitter Sani Mrs. Fre- 
Lady THERESA Bove, diox day Pee n, Sandhurst, the 


Pe MARRIAGES, 

On the 2ist ult., at St. Peter's, Edinburgh, by the 
Rev. V. G. Faithful, M.A, of Trinity, Denaine Ae 
KINNIER MACDONALD, Esq., of Sanda, Argyllshire, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Dovucras MacponaLp, of Sanda 
vicar of West Alvington, Devon, to Jans MARTHA Mac. 
Nuit, eldest daughter of Joun ArexanpeR MACKAY 
Esq., of Black Castle, George-square, Edinburgh. ; 

On the 22nd ult., at Cheltenham, James E. Barren 
Esq., late of Rhode House, Stroud, to"Janr Eviza, eldest 
daughter of the late J. 8S. Burron; Esq., of Andover 
Lodge, Cheltenham. \ 

On the 22nd ult., at St: Matthew's Church, Cainscross 
Gloucestershire, by the Rev. J. G. Uwins, Mr. Danten I” 
Davis, of Whatcombe House, near Wantage, Berks, only 
son of the late Dr. DANieL Davis, of (ainscross, to 
ELLEn, eldest daughter of Mr. Aurren Baxter. Down. 
field, Stroud. PENT: t. the. Ch ; 

On the 22nd ult:, a e€ Church of St. J 
Greenwich, by the Rev. Dr. Miller, vicar, Wat: eee. 
son, Esq., lieutenant H.M.’s Bengal army, to Louisa 
daughter of Ricwarp CatTanrys, Esq., 6f the Circus. 
Greenwich, and 33, Mark-lane, London, solicitor. b 

On the 22nd ult., at St. Margaret’s, Lee, Blackheath 
by the father of the bridegroom, Witttam Juztus Powrr, 
Esq., second son of the Rev. A. Bata Powrr, M.A.. to 
Maritpa 8. Cornisu, eldest daughter of the late Wt 
LIAM NEYLE CoRNISH, Esq., surgeon, of Modbury, Devon- 
shire. 


My first will be found at the head of the city ; 
My second’s in every hat; 

My third appears plainly in every brawl; 
With the Arab, and in the cravat; 


My fourth’s seen in May; and my /ifth’s in the 
sun ; 
My sixth in your face will be found ; 
My seventh is commen to man and to woman ; 
And likewise seen in the ground. 


My ghee in the mat; and my ninth loves a 
chat ; 
My tenth’s in the midst of the Sea; 
My eleventh is mortal ; in youth 1S my twelfth ; 
With the miser my thirteenth will be. 


My whole is a very magnificent plant, 
In perfection at this time of year; 
And though cottagers grow it with ease, let me 
state, 
To the wealthy ’tis none the less dear, 


II. 
There was a time when Whittington was told 
That London streets were paved With solid gold; 
But when he came to London it appears 
He found but stones and noise to greet his ears. 


However, nothing daunted, he exclaimed, 

I will not be cast down e’en though I’m blamed 
for having given half a moment’s thought 

To any such ridiculous report. ‘ 


So on a doorstep down he gat to rest 

His weary limbs, for he was much distressed, 

When lo! he heard some bells which seemed to 
say, 

Dick Whittington your fortune’s made to-day, 

In other words thrice Lord Mayor you will be, 

So up he got and danced about with glee ; 

Until my jirst arrived and mildly said, 

My second, friend, if you’re in want of bread 


Ill give you some, for I esteem my whole 
As much as life itself, upon my soul. — 

But no, the boy refused—and so our friend 
Passed on, which brings my story to an end, 


17s.; Walls End Acorn Close, 2is. 3d. ; Eden Main, 
21s, 3d.; Walls End Braddylls Hetton, 22s, ; Walls 
End Framwellgate, 20s. 6d. ; Walls End Haswell, 
23s.; Walls End Hetton, 23s.; Walls End Pittine- 
ton, 19s.; Walls End South Hetton, 23s. ; Walls 
End Tunstall, 20s. 6d.; Walls End Cassop, 22s.; 
Walls End Hartlepool, 22s.; Walls End Kelloe 
21s. 6d.; Walls End East Hartlepool, 22s. 3d. 3 
Wallsend Original Hartlepool, 23s, ; Walls End 
South Hartlepool, 21s. 6d. per ton. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_——___. 


WANT SITUATIONS. 


[*,* Notices forwarded to the Office under this head are in- 
serted if accompanied by 12 postage stamps. ] 


(ALL LETTERS TO BE PREPAID.) 
AILY GOVERNESS.—A lady of experience 


desires a morning engagement in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwood, Sydenham, or Penge. Is a brilliant 
pianist, teaches water colour drawing, and has acquired 
French and Italian, in Paris and Florence,—Address 
Beta, Eton House, South Penge Park. « 


S HEAD NURSE in a Nobleman’s or 

Gentleman’s Family, a person who ean ts ke an in- 

fant from the mouth.—Address, M, Nicholl’s ‘ie New 
Quebec-street, Portman-square, W, gts. 


, 
DEATHS. 

On the 24th ult., at Woodhall-villa, Putney, Wm. Ben- 
nett, Esq., in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

On the 25th ult., at 19, Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, 
Francis Naunton Repr, the infant son of Roser O. 
Buck ey, aged two months, 

On the 24th ult., at Great Malvern, CHaRLEs MAL- 
coum, infant son of C. M. Camppeti, Esq., Woodseat, 

ffordshire. 
oon the 24th ult., at 13, Canonbury-park North 
EpWARD ERNEST, youngest son of J, CARTER, Esq. aged 
two years and seven months. : 

On the 25th ult., at West Brixton, Cuarrrs 
Esq., solicitor fects peahine Ge . 

m the 27th ult,, at 2, Upper Portland- : 
ee the wife of the Right Hon. Lord Cintas pny 

On the 27th ult., at her residence, 113, Gower-street 
Bedford-square, Harriet, widow of the late PETER DE 
Wir, Esq., aged seventy-six. 

On the 25th ult,, at Bucklands, Dover, the Rev 
CHARLES FIELDING, in his Seventy-sixth year, : 


\ S UNDER NURSE in a Gentleman’s family, 


arespectable young person, aged 19, with good 
references. Address, A, B., 37, Star-street, Cambridge- 
terrace, Paddington, W. 


S LADY'S MAID, a_ respectable young 
person, aged 25, who understands hairdressing 
dressmaking, &c., and the duties of a Maid generally, 
with two years and nine months’ good character. 
Address, W. B., 60, Kingsley-road, Maidstone. ‘ 


Curstrr, S LADY’S MAID, a German Protestant, 
who isa first-rate dressmaker and hairdresser, and 
speaks French and English. No objection to travel.— 


Address, L. L., 30, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


S LADY’S MAID, a person, aged 24, who 
“thoroughly understands her duties, with 18 
months’ good character. 


Solutions of those which appeared in our lage, 


Town or country.—Address 
REBUSES. On the 25th ult., at New Peckham, Mr. Tuomas Joun- | L- H., 15, Wyndham-street, Bryanston-square, V. = 
I. son GAWLER, late of Cambridge-terrace, Bath, aged 
= ( hts ) sixty-six. S LADY’S MAID, a highly respectable 
az \ Homers Person, aged 28, who is a good hairdresser, dress- 
Bik Seroerh = maker, &c., and thoroughly understands her duties, with 
S is Che und § upwards of 12 months’ good character.—Address, <A. N., 
ae Tulip 0 eg} + Winter's, 205, Oxford-street, W. 
Ir ENGLISH S LADY’S MAID, i bl 
; D i eman’s or 
Grounsel ent. Consols, 89} % 3; Di an’ sintiy Spat 
1 { Bxetude saffron por Cont, hodach ‘rh 2, Nove hres or due Reet Pe ad ae a 
is Rect” 2 rea ve wie, het bem naee rose on £200, 3 | Stevens’s, Stationer, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, Ww.” 
ie Grenade ‘April, i874, 215: do., 5 per Cent., July, 187. 1060 4 
G) Extimulate do., 5 per Cent., Jan., 1872, 1014, 100}; do, Deben. nN LADY’S MAID, or YOUNG LADIEQ’ 
a} Grumble ‘tures, 5 per Cent., Aug., 1873, 102$4; do. Bonds, 4 per MAID, a native of Florence (speaks no other lan- 
g La Cent., £2,000. 25 pm.; do. Bonds, 4 per Cent., under | guage); the best references given.—Address, E. F., 
g Mui Sres £1,000, 20 p.m. ' Barbey’s, Stationer, 9, Middle-row, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
a Yettle FOREIGN. 
Pee __ Five per Cent. Brazilian, 1865, Acct., Nov. 30, 69} 70: S LADY’S MAID, or MAID and HOUSE- 
|Seven per Cent. Danubian Principalities, Acct., Nov. KEEPER to an_ elderly Lady, a person who 


CHARADE.—‘ Boxnrr Box.” 
ENIGMA.—“ Noraine.” 


thoroughly understands ee duties, with 15 months’ good 
character,—Address, ©. +., Rastal and Son, Eccleston- 
street, S.W. 


'30, 65 ; Seven per Cent. Egyptian, 1864, £100 Bonds, 81} 
|3k 4; Seven per Cent, Egyptian Gov, Railway Deben- 
‘tures, 843 5}; Five per (Cent. Greek, 1824-25, ex. Cou-, 


All affected with weak sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, which 
gives'a light prilliant but equally diffused—steady, mellow, and soothing. Its use entirely obviates the prickly 
and burning sensations produced by the use of gas and the spirit or mineral oil lights, so destructive to even strong 


eyes. Easily worked and not liable to get out of order, they do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, } , 


that immense quantities are monthly sent to India and other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to burn 
under the Punkah. The No. 1 Lamps—the largest and most powerful size—give a light equal in brilliancy to that 
of six wax Candles, ata cost of less than one halfpenny per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza Oil, and, from 
the nature of the mechanism, there is no chance of the Oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp 
is constantly used. by Her Majesty and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the 
most renowned Occulists, 


PRICE FROM 10s. 6d. PRICE LISTS GRATIS. 


SALOM & CO,, 


187, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


AND 


98, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE “EXCELSIOR!” PRIZE MEDAL 
SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, ARE THE 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


They TUCK, HEM, FELL, GATHER, BIND, CORD, QUILT, BRAID, and 
EMBROIDER, are easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derange- 
ment. 

* Sew with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary 
reels, require no re-winding, and the seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
rip. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
‘MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 


Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually Cured by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


rps WORLD-RENOWNED MEDICINE, which has obtained such celebrity in all parts 
of the Globe for curing the above-named complaints and other Affections of the Chest and Pulmonary 
Organs, is strongly recommended to all suffering from any of the above disorders, as One Trial will be suffi- 
cient to prove their undoubted efficacy, being frequently used under the recommendation of the most eminent of 
the Faculty. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL FROM A CLERGYMAN IN ESSEX, ; , 
‘ August 25th, 1866. 
“Dean Srmr,—I have derived so much benefit from using your Cough Lozenges, that I write to make you 
acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benetiting some who my be inconvenienced by a winter 
cough. For many ye2rs I have been more or less troubled with a Cough, but during last winter it became 80 
ad that I could szarcely read aloud. Having taken other remedies, some of them very nauseous, among them 
Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your Lozenges, which are very palatable, and was agreeably 
surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use of this communication. 
“J remain, faithfully yours, «BE. L. D. 


ILK DRESSES for MORNING or STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
EVENING WEAR deli 1 inted F h 
artistes bn Violet, Coast rage hata ny White and TO H.R.H. THE PRINGESS OF WALES. 


Black Grounds, ot sis. 4: the full ove Petree!) CO LENELELD!; STARC H, 


oy . EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
es Nb a AD coreg ta HOUSE, The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starch is 
mets EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and ie Ree Laundress says that although she has 
n P ‘ rie eaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
Gix REPS (l’Epingline de Roubaix) at | she has found none of them equal to THE GLENFIELD, 
KS 3s. 6hd., yard wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d.,| which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
with the purest wool on the wrong side, in brilliant | PRIZH MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 
colours and black, suitable for morning or evening wear. WOTHERSPOON anp Co., Glasgow and London. 


Anaice, Bane foe paberna: Y HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
BY 4. Me vy ’S 6: 0) PENT. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSER, : aR 


Westminster-bridge, 8. 


INSEY DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, 
made of soft wool, enriched with silk in mixed 
colours(greatly admired), at 25s. 0d. the fulldress; usually 
sold at 35s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


MORRISON'S ARCHIMEDIAN HEM-FOLDER 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely: by 


| Fite MERINOS, in all the brilliant 


colours, at 28. per yard, double width. Fine and 


) : JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
soft wool being essential to the dyeing of bright and 


durable colours, the Merino is decidedly the best article Metallic Pen Maker to the Queen, 
to select for giving entire satisfaction. “fyery lady would VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, 
do well to send for patterns. BIRMINGHAM. 


HARVEY .and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, Drawings and particulars forwarded on application. 
Westminster-bridge, 8, 


EW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 
BERDEEN WINSEYS, widest and_ best, an \ CHEAPEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND EFFICIENT! 
£ at Is. G}d. the yard. At least one thousand pieces Will sew thick cloth or fine muslin with equal facility. 
THIS MACHINE HAS REVERSIBLE MOTION, 

oe And will fasten off its seam without stopping. 
HAR\ Saree Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, Carefully Packed in Wooden Case, with full 

pe Printed Instructions 
___ (From which anyone may learn to use it in a few minutes). 
m 7 NS Sent carriace Free to any Railway Station in England, 
Pee T ft ads O N and Co., Scotland, or Wales, on receipt of Post-oftice Order for 
CABINET MAKERS, | £3 33., payable to 

UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WARREHOUSEMEN, | DUFF AND ROWNTREE, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, axp HOUSE AGENTS, Drapers and Outfitters, 70 and 71, Bondgate, 


= ranT > Bishop Auckland—Agents. 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAp, Patented pani and rot Bares 1865. 


to select from. Patters sent. 


EAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE cCATA-|MVHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
_LOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of CABINET | GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UPIOLSTERY, sent | opices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry ; 7, 
free per post, or given on application. The Stock, corres- ‘counhill ; and Charing-cross, London. 

ponding to the List, is marked in plain figures. 5 Pes hit Rory C1 

nvested Funds .eeerese sess ce cece cece ee oe BO )1 150: 

Fire Premiums received in 1865 tetseeeeeees 7 89,332 
O CHARITABLE DONORS, the: Managers Life Premiums received in 1865 .......... 250,108 


of Public Institutions, Asylums, and Homes. | The following are a few of the ADVANTAGES attaching 
The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late mone- to the LIFE POLICIES of this Company :— : 
tary crisis, and the consequent depression of the markets, Moderate rates @f prenlum for all descriptions of in- 


in the midst of which ATKINSON and Co. made large | Surance. ; 
cash purchases, enable them now to offex wansual adven- Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
tages in the supply of of an unlimited Company. ; 
BEDDING, BLANKETS,. COUNTERPANES, ~ and | Whole world leave granted on reasonable terms. | 
SHEETINGS, besides every description of material for Policies held as securities are not considered yoid by 
Warm Winter Clothing. this office, although the assured shonld leave the pre- 
= scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
ATKINSON and Co., soon’as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adequate 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 


extra premium. 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


Claims are payable thirty days after, admission. 
‘ Joun Arxins, Resident Secretary. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. e81 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE 


EXCELS in SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, PER- There is no INVESTMENT that pays a better in- 
FECTION of FINISH, EASE of MANIPULATION, | terest or brings more COMFORT, HEALTH, HAP- 


and BEAUTY of WORK produced. PINESS, and RELIEF to the HOUSEHOLD. 

It will STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, GATHER, | There is no INVENTION that renders so much 
BRAID, EMBROIDER, &c., in the most artistic |.ASSISTANCE to the poor, or so much COMFORT 
manner, to the rich, and is so generally useful to all classes. 

On PLAIN TABLES and in ELEGANT HALF and FULL CASES. 
PRICE FROM £8 UPWARDS, 
Evrry MACHINE Is WARRANTED, anD PRINTED DIRECTIONS accomMPANy EACH. 
i PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
None are genuine without the TRADE MARK stamped on the Cloth-Plate, 


“THR WHEELER AND WILSON M.F.G. CO., BRIDPORT, CONN.” 


TRADE ON EACH 
TELESCOPE. 
MARK 


THE “DYER” THELESCOPH, 
With Leather Sling and Case, 10s. 6d., or with Astronomical Eye-piece 


15s. 6d. 
HIS TELESCOPE has an Achromatic Object-glass 1:1 inch diameter. _It possesses magnify- 


ing power of 144 times superficial, will see a Church Clock at Four Miles, and distinguish small Windows in 
Houses at Ten Miles. The Astronomical Eye-piece and Sun-glass, magnifying 324 times superficial, converts it into 
an Astronomical Telescope, showing Jupiter with his Satellites, the Solar Spots, Lunar Mountains, &c, The Lenses 
of this instrument are first-rate, and are equal in every respect to one of a much higher price. 


Carriage free to any Railway Station in England, on receipt of Post Office Order, payable to E. G. 
WOOD, at the Chief Office. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION POST FREE. 


Manufactured only by E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 74, Cheapside, London. 


HOT WATHR BOTTLES, 
NURSERY. SHEETING—NURSERY APRONS, 


G. R. WOOLGAR anv Co., 
amie gl) Cr Ak. Er Qh Ghd Legler 


THE NEW MUSIC. 
ENGLISH MECHANIC TAm¢cEs™ “VALSE. By C. GODFREY. 
AND 


Now being performed with great success at Mellon’s 
Concerts. Solo or Duet, sent for 24 stamps. 
MIRROR OF SCIENCE AND ART. 1 . Derr and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street. Aq) 
ee ee V HAT WILL YOU DO LOVE? = For Piano. 
By E. L. HIME. Transcription of Lover's beau- 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNALD | tiful ballad. Sent for 15 stamps. , 
DEVOTED TO : DurF and Strwarr, 20, Oxford-street. 
ractical Engineering, Mechanics, Building, : ee = : 
phen 5 q nae) 1 3 ise al 4 ) al ub 
Electricity, Photography, Astronomy, Microscopy, eee eae D bn Ath O B eet: 
Chemistry, Telegraphy, Scientifi d Industrial | ¢hi ard Me AW ekulba bentfor Tk ctaitoae 
istry, Telegrapyy, ¢ and Industrial | this favourite old English melody sent for 14 stanips. 
progress. _—_- Dur¥ and Stewart, 20, Oxferd-strect. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, HRISTY MINSTRELS’ Popular SONGS, 
Tu 8, Price 2d. st : = ““Oh, would I were a boy again!” by Frank 
Abeer Ot Re ea Quar tomer; “The sunlight of the heart,” by I. Spiller “Oh, 


give me back but yesterday!” by Frank Romer; sent 
5 for 18 stamps each. 
MONTHLY PARTS IN COLOURED WRAPPER, err iid Srewarr, 20, Oxford-street 
Price 9d., post 11d. ee ee ht) Ee og Carder secre se es 
y BOUND IN CLOTH 
Spat 2 0 publications, as well as the best editions of stan- 
IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, dard works, sent free for postage stamps or Post-Oitice 
Vol. I price 4g. 6d.; Vol. IL., price 5s. 6d. ; order, by Durr and Srrware, 20, Oxford-street. 
. 9 ° ° ° . . a —_——— Se hee ae 


Gd. each extra by post. Vol. ILL, price 7s.,) -QRAMPTON’S SPRING MUSIC FOLIOS, 
post 8s. Full Music Size, at 2s., 8s., 4s, Gd., 7s. 6d., and 
Ios. Gd. exch; for Novello’s ‘‘ Musical Times,” 1s. 6d. ; 
HITE and SOUND TEETH.—JEWS- | for Chappell’s and Boosey’s Magazines, is, 6d. and 2%.— 
BURY and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH- DurrF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street. 
PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as the best (A is a ONS = 
preservative for the teeth and gums. The Original and 


= é 
LL WORK AND N é KES JACK 
only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 113, Market- A DULL sea ate ete —, 
vip Manchester ; and by agents throughout the King- | Woe for GOOD'S Sixpenny Packet of Stationery, con- 
20m. and Colonies. sisting of Old Friends with New eget Three Amusing 
- |Games, Twenty-four Sheets of Note-Paper, Twenty-five 
’ pee: ‘ en ’ mae i 
Rasen 8 fee eee rete Envelopes, Penholder and Pens, and Blotting-Paper, 
r expeller PoE, talioua dua liver complaints sick ehtae Dozen Ornamental Bone bene? the Tyory Memo- 
corer for indige (ite "drderdinees giddihess,'s vems, |222dum Tablets, and the highly Ormamental Dominos. 
Sete ere i Oe stormathiend ye rela Sia cehane The whole of this marvellous packet sent post-free, on 
all disor : pme Q 
an aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


s TUSIG at HALF PRICH, including the latest 


receipt of eights BEainPs, by W. }. Goon, Engraver, &c., 
. , 1 3 Bis -lane, Hull. 
PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to i Ne Foe four stamps extra a beautifully engraved 
headache, giddiness, drowsmneess and singing in the ears, | plate with yeur name will be enclosed 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should |} - TAR) Tee ae ES <= 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms YTARS! STARS ! STARS!—Fifty Photo- 
will be entirely carried off by their use. SS graphic Celebrities for 25, 9d., Twenty-five for 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remov- |1s. 6d., free for stamps, carte de visite size, including 
ing all obstructions, the distressing headache so very authenticated portraits of Risk Allah Bey, Bismarck, 
prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of | Garibaldi, Glaastone, Disraeli, and all the reigning Kings 
sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallow- | and Queeas of Europe. Suited for presents and albums, 
ness of the skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to|—The “5Tsr” Company, 200, Walworth-read, London, 
the complexion. eae 
Sold iy all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. SELLING BY THOUSANDS. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. A MARVEL of ingenuity and cheapness. 
ee earner ee The newly-invented Pocket Timepiece, with hand- 
Price.1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. , {some gilt case, and an elegantly enamelled dial, beauti- 
LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. | fully interspersed with gold, c. Sent same day, free by 
—This preparation is one of the benefits which the | post, by sending Sixteen Stamps to G. WOOD, 7, Hurst- 
science of modern chemistry has gonterred {pon map street, Birminghai. : 
cind ; uring the first twenty_years © ¢ present : he Foe e Sota 
tan iestte Spesirot a cure for the Gout was considereda| A. GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medi- A with a prudent pe has sayed many a life, and.yet 
cine is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials | we think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced 
from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion | to a more simple fori. lake sorne good compound, such 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries | as COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that 
ot the present age. ; the desired end may be obtained without scales and 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement | weights, or little mysicrious compartments and enchanted 
during their use, 20d are certain to prevent the disease | bottles with crystal stoppers, Others might be used, but 
attacking any vital part. : COCKLE’S PILLS, as tested by many thousands of per- 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any | 80%) and found to answer their purpose so well, may he 
Chemist, , ” | set down as the hest,—Observer. 


32 
GUINEA BASSINETTE. 


Tee ey a 
7 ie? 


WEEN: 
[= 


HALF GUINEA BASKET, 
IN FANCY MUSLIN OR CHINTZ. 
BABY LINEN, 


IN 3 OR 5 GUINEA BOXES, 


Patterns and Particulars of T. G. YOUNG, Ladies’ 
Outfitter, Clapham Road, London. 


RESENTS for WEDDINGS, 
Catalogue free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS for BIRTHDAYS. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS COMPLIMENTARY. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


for ALL OCCASIONS. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


| Beret ie S 23. 6d. to £50. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


| BESET aa 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


H Ou AMUSEMENTS. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, of the best make, from 
80s., complete, 

ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
PARLOUR GAMES, from ls. to £20. 
Illustrated Catalogue post froe. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London, 


TOR THE 
FESTIVE SEASON. 


HONEY AND KISSES. 


THE HEART’S CONTENT. 
FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


“ Breathing richest odours round, 
A spring eternal here is found.” 


THE CHOICE OF A THOUSAND SCENTS. 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, or 
2 Three in a Pretty 

a Case, 78. eee 


Bona Skt 


Vow 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. ° 


HE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL 
Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO., Red Bull Wharf, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London, Perfumers to Her 
Majesty, respectfully offer to the publie this truly marvel- 

* lous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua 
Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair 
is once restored, one application per month will keep it 
in perfect colour, 

Price £1 1s. per bottle, or in half bottles, 10s. 6d, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
Have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H, the Princess 
of Wales. 


GOSNELL & CO.”S CHERRY TOOTH 

Fe PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 

gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ena- 

mel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRI- 
CHOSARON, or newly-invented HAIR-BRUSH, the 
peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes 
the two operations of cleansing and polishing simulta- 
neously. o 
93, Upper Thames Street, late of 12, Three 
King Court, Lombard Street, London. 


THE 


PATENT MECHANICAL CHAIR, 


For Brushing Hair by Machinery. 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the}Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO., 


12, Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


in 
A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT.— 
A CHINESE CADDY, containing 1élbs of really 
good black tea, sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, Ifeland, Scotland, or Wales, 
on receipt of 40s., by PHILLI PS and Co,, tea merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, E.C. 
ee 
RAUGHT EXCLUDERS, for Doors and 
Sashes, from 2d. to 6d, per yard, at R. HELBRON- 
NER’S, 265, Regent-street, and 96, Newgate-street, 


Just publishod, price 6d., by post for seven stamps, 


RIMMEL’S 
PERFUMED ALMANAC 


FOR 186'7. 
A perfect gom for the Pocket-book or Writing Desk, 
Bold by all the Trade. 
RIMMEL, PERFUMER, 


96, Strand, 128, Regent-street, and 24, Cornhill, I, ; 
, 7 ’ ondon , 
aud 17, Bowlevard des Italiens, Paris, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


TELOMSON'S 
“Prize Medal,” “Kmpress,” and “ Houble-Kyelet” 
SKIRTS 


Can now be had in small sizes—viz.,'2, 2}, and 2} yards round, made as above, without Steels at 
top, and called “ Prasrique:” thus—“ Prize Mxpan Puastiqve,” “ Express Prastiqur,” and 
‘‘ DoUBLE-EYELET Puastique ;” 2 and 2} yards round will be made in Plastique only. 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

‘Ts the reign of Crinoline over? No—decidedly no; it | ‘Even Muslin Skirts must be upheld by Crinoline; the 
has only changed its form. More elegant and moderate | new shape, though hardly noticeable, must form the basis 
in its proportions, it is now more than ever indispensable | of all tasteful toilettes.” If some of the old forms of 
to an elegant toilette.”—ZLa Revue des Modes, Sept., 1866. | Crinoline were absurd, how much more absurd to rush 

“Crinoline is not ‘dead; it is modified.”—Figaro, | into the opposite extreme of limp, inelegant, discomfort?” 
Oct., 1866. : Musée des Familles, Oct., 1866, 

“Crinoline retains its proportions, having, in anim-| ‘‘ ‘To-morrow,’ we are always told, ‘Crinoline goes out 
proved form, obtained a new lease from Fashion.”—Za | of fashion ;’ that to-morrow will be long coming.” —Petit 
Revue des Salons de Paris, Oct., 1866. Courrier Des Dames, Oct. 6, 1866. 

“‘No modest woman should venture into the streets of | ‘‘‘ La Jupe-Cage Thomson’ resists all attacks levelled 
Paris, on foot, without Crinoline.”—Revue J. llustrée, | against Crinoline.”—La Petit Courrier Des Dames 
Oct. 8, 1866, Sept., 1866. ‘ 


Sold by best Drapers Everywhere. 


PHILLIPS AND CO’S TEAS ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 4d., 2. 6d., 38., to 3s. 4d. per Pound. 
MOST DELICIOUS BLACK TEA is now only 8s. 6d. per Pound. 
RARE, RICH, CHOICE PAK WAN SOUCHONG TEA, 4s. per Pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS & Co. have no acents for the sale of their unrivalled Teas ; consequently they bear but one, and 


that a Merchant’s Profit, and are the BEST anp cuzargst, Inferior Houses copy this statement for obvious 
reasons, 


Therefore be particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William $t., City, London. 
A PRICE-CURRENT FREE. SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS & Co. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within eight miles of No. 8, Kin 
William Street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION Of 
MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the value of Forty shillings or upwards, a 


PHILLIPS & Co. have no connection with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


REAL ABERDEHEIN LINSEYS, 


In all the choicest colourings and heather mixtures, 16}d., 183d., and 2334. : 

ROYAL RIBBED SILK POPLINS. An immense assortment ef this fashionable aneee ae all the most 

eat r es of colour, from 2s. iets va : 

REAL SEAL S.. A large assortmeat of these goods always on ‘ 
VELVETEEN WALKING JACKETS, from 183. 9d. Rich SILK VELVET CLOAKS and ACK ETS, from 2} guineas. 
MOIRE ANTIQUES, in the most brilliant colours, 6 guineas full dress (best qe. BLACK ditto, from ‘4 guineas, 

RICH BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, from 35s, full dress. WASHING GRENADINES, 
for evening wear, from 78. 11d. 
A large assortment of EMBROIDERED MUSLIN ROBES, from 10s, 94. 

BLACK AND COLOURED VELVETEENS, for Dresses and Jackets, from 3s. 6d. per yard. Patterns free, 


ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, Westbourne Grove, 


FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM ROYAL OAK, W.) 


SAISON D’HIVER. 
MADAME ALEXANDRINY, 
13, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 


Venant do recevoir de Paris, Jes dernitres modes, préparées spécialoment pour la Toussaint: en Chapeaux? 
Bonnets, Coiffures, Robes et Manteaux, a l’honneur d’informer son élégante clientele, qu'elle est A méme d’offrir 
tous les articles, aux prix les plus advantageux, 

Choix des Meilleures Corsets de Paris. 


GANTS ALEXANDRINE, si justement renommés, 


GOOD NEWS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


AND ALL WHO TAKE AN INTEREST IN THEM. 


J. GILBERT 


(SUCOCHSSOR TO GILBERT BROTHERS, AND HARVEY & DARTON) 


Hag 8 well-selected stock of the newest and best Books, from the Toy-Book He rena ap richly Illustrated and 
handsomely bound Book for the elder branches of the household, all arranged tn Show Rooms, so us to be easily 
inspeeted, and supplied on the most liberal terms for Cash. 


18, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
JI. GILBERT 


Has an excellent Stock of Books in all classes of Literature and every, variety of Binding, from those plainly bound 
for the cottage of the humble, to the most gorgeously bound for the drawing-room table of the wealthy ; and ull are 
sold at the lowest possible Prices for Cash, 


CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST-FRER, 
London: J. GILBERT, 18, Graceohurch Street, E.C. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS FOR BOOTS, 1862. 
Ss. W. NORMAN, 


116, WESTMINSTER BRIDGH ROAD, LONDON, 


Tod 4 large assortment of Latiies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes in Stotk. Spectulité Boots made on 
Dr. Meyer's principle, The Croquet Boot, the Bathing Boot, the Cork Boot, the Loui XV. Boot Heels, so fashion- 
able at present, The Alpine Shooting and Crieket Boots, 

Corner of Oakley- street, Westminster Bridge-road, six minutes’ walk from the Houses of Parliament, 

A Good Assorizme: at of Novel Slippers from Paris, 


. _.f Dre. 1, 1866. 


EEP MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY beg to 
invite special attention to the DEEP MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, consisting of 
every article suitable for First and Family Mourning, 
either made-up and ready fur immediate wear, or mate- 
rial from the piece cut by the yard, according to the 
wishes of the purchasers. 
Silks, Crapes, &c., of the very best, most serviceable, 
and enduring qualities, , 


OBES COURTES. — PROMENADE 
DRESSES.—Messrs. JAY have imported a number 
of Original Drawings of theso New Dresses, from which 
they execute orders ; and in every instance where ladies 
desire it no more dresses will be made of the same pat- 
tern after an order has been given. Messrs. Jay beg 
to announce that their Pattern Evening and Dinner 
reese are still very long in the skirts, but are differently 
cut. 


JAYS’, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


KT ORNAMENTATION for Mantles, 
Bonnets and Dresses. Parisienne taste having re- 
cognised Jet Ornamentation for every description of 
dress, Messrs. JAY have prone for their Patrons the 
most. varied and tasteful designs in Jet Application 
which the authors and designers of French Fashien have 
ee season introduced for Promenade or Evening 
ress, a 


JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, 


OOD BLACK SILKS.—Messrs. JAY have 
just poe a very large lot of Black Gros Grain 
Silk, madufactured by Messrs Bonnet et Cie., of Lyons 
et Injurieux. ~These Silks will be sold on most advanta- 
geous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can always be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other descrip- 
tion of Black Silk. The manufacturers’ name will be 
found woven on the end of each piece. 


JAYS’ 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSRH. 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


EW MANTLES.—The French Mantles 
imported by Messrs. JAY for the present Season 
will fully support the long-established reputation of 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


JAYS’. 


\ 7 GIVRY, (late Melnotte), respectfully 

e announces to his Patrons amongst the Nobility 
and Gentry that he has returned from Paris with all the 
novelties of the season in Bijouterie, Lingerie, and Mel- 
notte’s boots, shoes and gloves, and amongst other 
articles a great variety of fashionable Jet Ornaments, and 
of Fancy Peplums. 28, Old Bond-street, W. 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS.—HUDSON’S 
BAY SALE.—SEWELL and Co, have for Imme- 
diate Sale a Lot of fashionable-shaped JACKETS at a very 
moderate price. Price List on application. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


OIRES ANTIQUE S.— 
SEWELL and Co. have the largest and best selec- 
tion of Spitalfields Moires Antiques in white, black, and 
all the new colours, at 44 guineas the full dress. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co. have made a Large Pur- 
ehase of LYONS BLACK SILKS, 8, guineas, 8}, and 

4 guineas the full dress, warranted to wear. BLACK 
LYONS VELVET for dresses, 10s. 6d. to 18s, 6d. 


per yard. 
SEWELL and Co., 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old Compton-street, 
Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co’s., MORNING and WALK- 
ING DRESSES for AUTUMN and WINTER. --The 
NEW VELVETEEN in black and all the new colours. 
Velvet and Velveteen made up en suite. A New 
Wrapper for morning wear very distinguished. 
Taffeta Polonaise Petticoats, trimmed with Black 
French Leather, which cleans instantaneously, a great 


novelty, price 26s. 6d. each. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


RIMMING WAREHOUSES AND BERLIN 
REPOSITORY, 197 and 198, SLOANE STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8.W.—F. W. CATT is constantly 
receiving from Paris the newest designs in Dress and 
Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, Buttons, and Fancy 
Goods. Jewellery, Hair-Nets, Beads, &c. 

In the BERLIN and NEEDLEWORK Department, he 
has a very choice selection. The Russian Embroidery is 
traced on Cashmere for Skirts, Garibaldies, Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 

Ladies’ work finished and made up. : ‘ 

N.B.—A large stock fof] Knitted Shawls, Garibaldies, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Petticoats, and Shetland goods. 


THE GREATEST NOVELTIES FOR THIS 
SEASON ARE 


THE FRENCHBLACK LACES, 


PURLED IN A VARIETY OF DESIGNS. 
ee SPANISH COIFFURE AND VEIL 
attached, 1} yards long, as worn by the Queen in 
her last Photograph, One Guinea each, Veils, Half-a- 
Guinea; Falls, 5s. each. 

Tne new Patent Cluny Laces, Sashes, Barbe de Brides 
Laces, Ornaments, é&c. 

TO LADIES, MILLINERS, AND ROBE MAKERS.— 
Patterns sent per post half price of foreign, and quite 
equal in durability and appearance, 

‘Address, Mr. H. TINKEY, Lace Manufacturer, Sandy, 
Bedfordshire. 


(GiABTER 8 STAY WAREHOUSE. 
Every novelty in Elastic Bodices, Stays, &c., 
together with the now IMPERATRICE ELASTIC 
QUILTED BODICE, 

As worn by the Empress of the French, and only to be 
had in England at this establishment ; also the new 
PATENT SYLPHIDE ELASTIC STAY, 
Perfectly freo from india-rubber. 

Every description of Stay made to order. 

Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 218. 

Hae post free. : 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-bill, London, 


ARTERS CRINOLINE EE LOONS 
to the public, with every DeW pattern in 
are TUEAL HORSEHAIR th PTICOATS. 
Fluted, Tucked, Puffed, Moonee &e, 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, 


ec A aE pene mnnamemsnatonselnees 
ARTER’S ORINOLINE WAREHOUSE 
na SER PHTcoars 
d WI 2 
1a WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


Printed and published by Gronen Mappicx. 
*,* All Advertisements and eommunications to be sent 
te the Offices, 2 and 3, Shoo Lane, Fleet Street, in the 
pavish of Wt. Bride, In the City of London, 


